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To write the history of an individual so conspicuous for the 
multiplicity of his pursuits, and the versatility of his genius, as 
Mr. Elliston, without supplying to the reader a copious fund of 
entertaining and instructive aneedote, might on cursory observa- 
tion be supposed to indicate, the most culpable inattention or 
ignorance on the part of the Biographer; and were we willing 
to consult the amusement of our readers without regard to justice 
or decency, we could easily rival in the humour and eccentricity 
of our gossiping relations the most successful efforts of the 
Brewers and the Ryleys. But the task of describing with minute- 
ness, the early habits, manners, and vicissitudes of the successful 
actor, is generally as unpleasing to the object of scrutiny, as 
inimical to the histrionic profession, and injurious to the morals 
of the unpolluted: reader.. It is impossible to review the manners 
and habits of tho » provincial troops, in whose ranks even a 
Kemble and an Elfiston have served, at an early period of their 
professional career, without mingled emotions of derision and 
disgust; nor is it oubidlaty when a performer of eminence has 
undergone the purification of a London quarantine, to recur to 
those scenes of pollution and vulgarity, in which fortune had once 
condemned him to participate. 

In our Biographical sketches, therefore, we shall endeavour 
to substitute for the scandal of the green room, and the envious 
retrospections of gossiping malignity, a brief review of the 
public career of the ornaments of the drama, and copious and 
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impartial strictures on their professional merits; and if we be 4 
able to do justice to our own intentious, even the critics of the 4 
stage may be convinced, that it is possible to be instructive - 
without recording the ribaidries of a Pasquin, and eutertaining “8 
without perpetual references to Joe Miller. E . 
The father of Mr. Elliston was a watchmaker, in Char'e 4 
Street, Covent Garden. At the age of nine years, young Elliston q 
was sent by his uncle, the late master of Sidney Sussex college, 4 
Campridge, to St. Paul’s school. His venerable relation !ai 4 
designed him for the church, but the applause bestowed o E 
his public delivery of a thesis at the age of sixteen, awakened 
his ambition for scenic celebrity, and having excited the di. 7 
pleasure of his friends by personating the character of Piene 4 
at a private theatre, he eloped from school, and accompanied : ‘= 
friend to Bath, where he obtained the situation of clerk ins a 
lottery office. After many weeks of servitude and expectation, 4 
he obtained permission to appear on the stage of that city in 7 
the humble character of. Tressel, in Richard the third ; but hi 4 
merits were not such as to attract the attention of the audience, | 
or call forth the pecuniary liberatity of the managers. At thir 
juncture fortune threw him in the way of Mr. Wallis, t« 7 
father of the present Mrs. Campbell of Covent Garden Theat, % 
and through the interest of that gentleman, he obtained a4 
engagement at the York Theatre, under the management o & 
Tate Wilkinson. The most important characters, howevet, 4 
were all pre-occupied by other performers, and filled with indiz a 
nation and chagrin, he wrote to his uncle imploring, in the 4 








‘most ardent language, his pardon and protection. ‘This letter 
was successful, and-on his return he passed many months i a 
the most respectable society of the metropolis. It was his fint a 
intention to perform, through the interest of Mr. Kemble,’ 7 
principal character, in the new and splendid cdifice of the late | 
Drury ! sine, but his patience and his finances being both exhauste ‘s 
before tlie house could open, he formed an engagement with | 
Mr. Dimond, and made his re-appearance at Bath, in the pat 
of Romeo. The prominence of this character, challeaged the | 
scrutiny of the audience; he had devoted his intermedial § 
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leisure to the unremitted study of his art, and the versatility 





f we be @ of his powers, combined with the intrinsic merit of his acting, 
's of the am soon rendered him a distinguished favorite. 





While in the full enjoyment of unparallelled sucesss, the 
majestic edifice of the late Drury was at length thrown open to the 
admiration of the public. Professor Martin, the. botanist, 
amlied for information respeciing the terms that might be 
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Elliston 4 expected for his nephew, were he to join the company, and re- 
collece, 4 ceived for answer that from two to three pounds per week, 
on | ad q would be regarded as an ample remuneration for a young and 
owed on a unknown aspirant after dramatic fame. 
wakened aa In the mean time he had gained the affections of Miss 
the di. 7 Rundall, a lady of considerable beauty and talent and a pro- 
if Piere aE fessor of dancing in the city of Bath. ‘The family of Mrs. 
panied : ‘< Elliston is numerous, and with a laudable attention to the 
lerk ins a interests of her children, she still pursues, beneath the highest 
ectation, a and most extensive patronage, the duties of her profession. 
t city in a Before the expiration of the. honey-moon, he ventured to 
Dut his appear on the London boards, in the character of Octavian 
— on E. in the Mountaineers, and of Vapor in my Grandmother. 
At thivumy His debut was more flattering to himself than creditable to the 
lis, th : public, in a personification for which he is so inadequately 
Theat. aa qualified. Having thus performed his promise to Mr. Colman 
. he returned to Bath till the latter end of the season, when he 





AIned at 





again appeared in the character of Sir Edward Mortimer, in 
the Iron Chest. Mr. Colman had attributed the failure of that 
production on. its representation at Drury-lane to the jealousy 
of Mr. Kemble; and the success of its revival, combined 
with the scenic effect of its principal character when repre- 
sented by a friend of its author, gives some probability to his 
suspicions. Encouraged by success Mr. Elliston undertook 
the personation of a great variety of characters, in which the 
applauses of the audience were only equalled by the mezxits of 
the actor. 

By the permission of Mr. Dimond, with whom he had 
entered into articles for three more years, he formed an en- 
gagement with Mr. Harris to perform on the Covent-Garden 
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boards at stated intervals. So unusual a form of contract 3 
excited the jeaiousy of the green-room, and obtained for him 
the ludicrous appellation of the Telegraph, or Fortnight Actor, 
The engagenient, indeed, did not answer the purpose of either 
paity, and the articles between them were cancelled. During 
the following summer he resumed his situation at the Hay- 
market, and afterwards returned to @ath. 

On the secession of Mr. Dimond, the range of Mr. Elliston’s 
characters was still more widely extended. Tle was, in fact, 

the chief support ef the Bath Theatre, and in the gentlemen 

and lovers of geute >] comedy, h- possessed attractions, that the 
critics of that resort of fashion, have in vain endeavoured to 
discover in his various successors. 

Mr. Colman having determined to select a company of per- 
formers from the different provincial theatres, engaged Mr. 
Elliston as principal actor and stage-manager; his exertions 
were rewarded by the applause of the public, and the patronage 
of the Royal fami-y ; his success attracted once more the atten- 
tion of the manacers of the winter theatres: and offers of con- 
siderab'e magnitude were proposed to his acceptance on condi- 
tion of his joining the Drury Lane company. For some time he 
was prevented from accepting these proposals by his previous 
engagements with the Bath managers. Having at length 
obtained a release of one year out of three, for which his con- 
tract had been made, he bade a temporary adieu in 1808 to his 
friends at Bath, and resumed his station beneath the banners of 
Colman, at leisure to make his definitive arrangements for the 
winter canipaign. 

“« The season of 1804,” says Mr. Gilliland*, “ is rendered re- 
markable in the biography of this gentleman trom his benefit being 
at the Opera-house, where it attracted such crowds that the 
house was literally taken by storm. At the entrance into the 
boxes as well as into the pit, the torrent was so impetuous that 
the door-keepers, money takers, and assistants were over- 
whelmed, and a scene of great confusion ensued. Fortunately 
no accident occured, and the kindness of a British audience 





* Dramatie Mirror, article “ Elliston.” 
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xtricated a favourite from one of the most painful and arduous 
situations it was possible to encounter. The play was 
izarro and the receipts GOO. but if ail the places occupied 
uring the confusion had been paid for, they would have 





amounted to athousand pounds, being the !argest sum of money 





ever received by an acter, at bis benefit.” 





In 1804 he accepted a situation at Drury-Lane, where he 





vas engaged as principal performer, in both departments of 






the dvama. It is not our purpose to trace hi. since that 












eriod, through ail te varieties of his professionable exertion, or 
all the labyrinths of managerial intrigue. Suffice it to say that 





Buch are the nature and multiplicity of his arrangements, that 
0 prosecute them with credit or sticcess must be impossible. 
Since the year 1806. he has been chiefly notorious as the 
proprietor of the Cireus, and of the Manchester and Birming- 
am theatres. The term of years for which he had taken the 
the former, expires in the course ofa month, and his troops will 

















commence their summer campaign at the Pavillion in Newcastle- 
street, late the property of Mr. Astley. While Mrs. E!liston 
pursues her avocations, as a teacher of dancine, Mr, Elliston 
acts in the multifarious capacities of a Bristol bookseller, a 
Birmingham manager, the absolute regent of the Pavillion, the 
tragic and comic hero of Drury Lane, the private friend of 
all the lovers of private theatricals, and the nightly ornament of 
the clubs in Albermarle Street: a dabbler in every thing, a master 
of nothing. | 
Such is a brief, but not inaccurate review of Mr. Ellistons 
} theatrical career. We are well aware indeed that in the opinion 
of that gentleman himself it would be impossible to say too 
much of so important a personage, as the manager and Orpheus 
‘gy of the Surrey Theatre. Vanity and impatience of legitimate 
study and regu'ar application, are the leading features of his 
character. Eternal, and we are afraid unprofitable bustle, equally 
distinguish his professional exertions and his actions and man- 
ners in the common intercourse with the world. He unconsci- 
“@® ously sacrifices the merit of doing one thing well, to the barren 
“@ Praise of doing many things imperfectly, To display on unim- 
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portant occasions, and in trivial lindertakings, a cleverness dis. 
proportioned to his object ; to strut in managerial majesty the — 
monarch of petty and subservient green rooms ; to receive, in” 
appropriate form, dependant suppliants at his morning levee, and 4 
to obtain from the indiscriminating mu!titude the praise of ver. a 
satility, are the objects before which the approbation that is due 4 
to legitimate excellence, the applause of the intelligent and cult. 
vated classes of the community, the admiration of the judicious — 
critic, and all the rewards of the studious, and the discriminating q 
actor, fade into insignifiance. With powers, that properly cul- 4 
tivated might render him the first ornament of the legitimate 


drama, he is content to bustle through his parts in a manner. 3 


that exercises the patience of his audience, rather than con. 
mands their approbation; to disgust bya degree of negligence, 


hurry and grimace, for which no examples of occasional ex 4 


cellence can atone; and to grin, and stamp, and roar for the 3 
amusement of the rabble. a 

Equally destitute of voice, or taste, or science he ha = 
warbled ‘in strains before unheard” the joys and sorrows of g 
Macheath, and regardless alike of his own reputation andoi / 
the interests of the drama, has trausformed Macbeth intoa 
musical retailer of eight line verses, who for the sake of 
rhyme to the first verse of his soliloquy : 


“ Ts that a dagger which I sce BEFORE ME,” 
Is obliged to add ; 


“ My brains are scattered is a whirlwind stormy.” 


While he is thus administering to the ignorance or depravity 
of the multitude, he imsensibly loses those powers of comic 
display, and that easy elegance of manners, which formerly — 
distinguished his persenation of a Surface or a Felix. 7 


It is impossible not to be surprised and afflicted at the ™ 


striking contrast between his present acting in the Three and |~ 
the Deuce, or the ‘Honey Moon, and his personation of the | 7 
Siugles, or of the Duke Aranza, previous to his initiation 
among the Boors of Surrey, into all the arts of grimace and 
buffoonery. An imperfect acquaintance with his author ; the 
substitution of bustle for vivacity; a chuckling self-confidence 
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of manner, and his occasional glances of self approbation, 
are at least as conspicuous as the elegance of his deport- 
ment, or the correctness of his delivery. If he is thus im- 
perfect and thus unequal to his former self, in comedy, for 
which he has been so pre-eminently qualified by nature and by 
early study, how much more observable are his deformities and 
deficiencies in attempting to personate those tragic characters, 
in which profound knowledge of the human heart, the most 
minute and assiduous study of the author's text, and the most 
varied powers of expression, are the indispensible requisites of ex- 
cellence? In his best. day, the characters that he personated 
with the most felicity, demanded none of the higher powers of 
the mind: To look like a prince, and sustain thoughout an 
equable tone of nervous but gentlemanly dialogue, requires not 


*the powers of a Kemble or a Young. Let Mr. Elliston be 


placed as the substitute to either of these great actors, in 
Brutus or Cassius, and who would discover in their new repre- 
sentative, the acute discrimination of human character, the 
assiduous study, the inspiring but cliastened energy, and 
the perfect conformity with Roman manners, that now delight 
and astonish the lovers of the drama? Instead of these or 
similar excellencies, they would discover the practised finesse 
of a player accustomed to attract the plaudits of an audience 
by misplaced grimace, and unnatural violeuce of effort; cor- 
rect by chance, and occasionally approaching to greatness, by 
bordering on absurdity: imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage or meaning of his author ; delighting at intervals by the 
forcible and animated delivery of single passages, but leaving 
behind him no distinct impression of the character as a whole. 
To the productions of a modern writer of tragedy, such an 
actor may do justice, but to embody with success the creations 
of a Shakspeare, requires some other representative than a 
‘* devilish clever fellow ” however he may have been improved 
by his teacher of elocution and his dancing-master. 

In proportion as we thus regret the perversion or the neglect 
of his peculiar talents, we shall be willing to confess their 
successful exercise whenever he shall limit his exertions to 
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their appropriate sphere, and sacrifice the pursuit of versatility 
to the attainment cf excellence. In the lovers and heros, | 
of genteel comedy ; In parts requiring either the easy ac. 
tivity of youth or the sustained and gentlemanly dignity 
of exalted rank and middie age, provided the character be : 
distinctly and unequivocally defined ; and in every personationof 7 
which the first exce:lencies are life, and animation, it is owing to 


_ himself that he does not at present remain without a rival : let 


. 3 . 
him reso've to have the first place, and we shall endeavour to 
atone for the apparent severity of our present strictures, by the 
ardor of our future praise. 


H. 








MISCELLANIES. 


ON THE NATIONAL DRESS. 


A National dress which lays a tax on the luxury of particular [7 


prodigzls, will at length also diminish the disbursements of the 
state, and even render the spirit of the nation more patriotic, 
when one dress unites all the individuals in it, and distinguishes 
them from other nations. It is really absurd to wear the dress 
of the Parisian in climates where the season, the mode of life, 
and the bodily frame require a very different covering, and it is 
honorable to refuse with a generous disdain, obedience to the 
sceptre of fashion, which is too often swayed by an opera 
dancer, or a taylor. But whether iu our times such a reforma- 
tion would be possible or becoming, is a question on which there 
are still a great diversity of opinions. 

Where a national dress is already in use, it is preserved by 
religion, by a barbarous contempt of foreigners, which dies away 
as intelligence extends, by the powerful influence of climate, by 
poverty, or utter separation from the rest of the world. 

‘The turbans of Mahomed are venerable to his descend- 
ants ; the garb of the Banyans and Paries, is saered in the esti- 
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mation of their votaries, a jealous ‘pride preserved the Spanish 
dress, even on the very confines of France, till the present cen- 
tury, and the Chinese cloathe ihemselves like their fathers, 
because they honour their progenitors with a kind of sacred 
reverence and will not resemble the Tartars. In Africa the sun 
is the arbiter of Fashion: in Lapland, poverty and cold ; and 
many islands in the south-seas, are a world of themselves. 

What then it has been asked remains for Europe? Laws, and 
the example of Princes. — 

But laws always press too heavily, when they touch on the 
manners and usages of a people, and demand sacrifices in. in- 
different matters, which we have been accustomed to regulate 
according to our own inclinations. Who would chuse to settle 
in a country where one general bill of fare was ordered by the 
government? especially if he had brought an expert cook 
with him from France. A_ perpetual intercourse between 
civilized nations awakes new desires which at leneth become 


absolute wants. A nation that travels not beyond its own ° 


boundaries, will never be desirous of foreign fashions, but 
neither will it be disposed to the pursuit or the reception of 
foreign wisdom, and the contentment of intellectual poverty 
will not outweigh the benefits arising from commerce, 
curiosity, and travel. 

The example of Princes is capable of producing the required 
effect, so long only as a a philosopher i is upon the throne, neither 
under the. managment of a vain woman, nor of an upstart 
favourite. And who will become the voucher, thathis successor 
will not plume himself on elegance in dress; that a brilliant 
retinue around his court, will not please him better than a 
‘crowd of uniform monastic figures. Thus the national dress 
would'be nothing more than a plain uniform, for one single 
reign, but at length would be a costly uniform, as soon as vanity 
and ingenuity had practiced upon it. The stuff must be finer, 
the permitted colour would assume a variety of shades, or- 
naments would be invented and singularity pursued, till at 
length a national holiday suit would be just as expensive as 
afrench one. Itwould then no: longer be a saving to the 
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private citizen, nor u'timatelv to the state, because notwith. a 


st.nding all possible vigilence on the part of the officers of the e. 
customs, means would'be contrived for clandestinely importing * 
the national dress, in more elegant forms, and better material 4 
from abroad. j y 
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ON PUBLIC HARANGUES. 
eR 


By the word harangue is meant a discourse pronounced by 
an orator in public, or put by the poet, the historian, or the 
Dramatist, into the mouths of his personages. Menage derives 
the term from the Italian Arenga, signifying a public oration 7 
Ferrari makes it come from Arringo a'Tournament, or the place ~ 
of Tournament; others deduce it from the latin Ara, becaus — | 
sometimes the rhetors delivered their harangues before certain 4 
altars, as Caligu!a had established the custom at Lyons. : 


Aut Lugdunensem, rhetor dicturus ad aram. 


The word is sometimes used in a bad sense, for a diffusive ot Y 
tiresome declaimer ; in this sense an haranguer is a tedious 7 
orator. 

The heroes of Homer commonly deliver harangues before they 
fall to blows, and the first of the English dramatic poets, has en- 
ployed them iy Henry the fifth and Julius Cesar with almost 
magical effect. . To their judicious introduction by the epic or 
dramatic poet, no objection can be made. We grant to the former -— 
the licence of poetical narration, and to the latter every privilege 
that may possibly contribute to interest the curiosity and excite ~ 
the feelings. The repetition in our modern English historians, 
of the eloquent effusions of a Chatham and a Burke, commv- e 


nicates unmingled satisfaction, because they are committed to 4 


the world with every possible evidence of their authenticity. 4 
Of all the extemporaneous effusions of ancient eloquence, | 7 
the speech of Cato, on the conspiracy of Cataline, is |” 
_ the only one that has been transmitted to the world without the 4 
privacy of the orator himself. The use of short-hand and the MN 
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yegular employment of reporters in the courts of law and the 
senate, has given a form and permanence to the effusions of 
English oratory, that was denied to the more splendid but less 
fortunate eloquence of Greece or Rome: and the reader of 
the English historian, since the accession of his present majesty, 
is never condemned to forget the merits of ‘an eloquent 
harangue in his distrust of its authenticity. 

But what shall we gay of those harangues which are merely 
the production of the historians fancy; which, without regard 
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‘ to the difference of eras and manners, attribute to all their per- 


3 


sonages the same language and the same style; and give to 
Romulus the suavity and fluency ef a Scipio? ‘Vheir defenders 
assert that they give a pleasing variety to history, and that 
sometimes they cannot be omitted, without depriving it of a 
considerable portion of facts. It is the business, they continue, 
of an historian to go back as far as possible to the most latent 
causes of events, to detect the designs of the enemy, to report ifs 
deliberations, and to deduce from the different actions of men, 
their most secret views and their most hidden interests. Now this 
is the purport of harangues, espescially in the history ef a re- 
publican government. It is well known that in the Roman re- 
public, the public resolutions depended on a majority of voices, 
and that they were usually preceeded by the speeches of such 
as had the right of suffrage, and that these. almost always 
brought their harangues into the assembly ready prepared. In 
like manners the generals gave account to the senate assembled, 
of the particulars of their exploits, and recapitulated the 
harangues they had made. 

The armies of the Greeks and Romans it is observed, were 
compased of the same citizens to whom in time of peace they 
confided their affairs: the Ge: eral in the camp or on the fieid 
of battle did no more than what he would have been obliged to do 
in the tribunal of harangues ; he humoured his troops, obtained 
their confidence, roused or augmented the courage of the 
soldier, animated him in perilous enterprises, assuaged his grief, 
or rekindled his valour, on receiving a check, and flattered him 
by making him the confident of his fears, and his hopes. We 
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are not wantig in examples of astonishing eflects produced by 
this description of military eloquence. The aruies of the ancient; @ 
were rot always «+ ry numerous ; and all the army was made ac. 


quainted with the speech of the general, much in the same manner # 
as in the public plases of Rome and Athens, the people were in. 7 
for ned respecting those of their orators. It was enough that the 7 


chosen veierans, the chiefs of the different bands, and of thow 4 
who belonged to the same tent, were present at the harangue, E 
which they afterwards gave an account of to the rest; the 
soldiers without arms, stan:ling and crowding together, occupied 
but little room; and the ancients were accustomed from thei 
childhood to speak in a strong aid distinct tone of voice, in 
order that they might make themselves be heard, by the mil. 
titude in the public deliberations. 

When the armies were more numerous and by being drawn 
up in order Of battle, and ready to engage, they occunied mor 7 
ground, the general, either on horseback, or seated in a car & 


traversed the renks, and s: oke @ few words to the different corps, 7 


for the purpose of animating them, and what he had thus said 
passed from one to the other. When the armies were con: 
posed of troops of different nations, the Prince, or the General 
conte‘ited himself with speaking his natural language to the 
corps that understood it, causing the rest to be infornied of his 
views and wishes, through the medium of interpreters: or the 
General assembled the officers, and after having pronounced to 7 
them what he wished them to communicate to the troops, | 
dismissed them to their respective companies to report what 
they had heard. : 

This practice of haranguing the troops lasted long among 
the Romans, as is proved by the attitudes of their military 
heroes depicted on their medals; and the history of moder 
Europe, previous to the invention of printing, affords several 
splendid and affecting exairples of martial «loque:ce. The 
speech of Henry IV. of France will never be forgotten. 

“ You are Frenchmen: yonder is your enemy: I am your king ; rally 


at the sight of my white PANACHE: you will be sure to see it im the 
way to honour and glory!” 
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Since the general adoption of printing, the hero has divided 
his labours with the typographer, instead of haranguing 


) a small portion of his troops, for the excitement of the rest, 


the General embodies his sentiments in a vehicle that admits of 


’ the most extensive circulation, and the political heads of the 


contending parties publish their claims and resentments in 
printed manifestoes. Politi.ians and soldiers sneak in a 
languag universally extended xnd understood, and the motives 
and opinions of the great actors on the stage of life, are no 


longer at the mercy of a fanciful historian. ‘ 




















TRAVELS IN A STUDY. 
re 
1. 
MATRIMONIAL CUSTOMS, 


Of all the curious usages whether sacred or prophane, no 
one at first sight appears more irrational and uneccountable 
than th::t of men lying in bed instead of their wives, after child- 
birth, a custom that has been, and still is, observed: by several 
ancieut :.nd ».odern uations. It was customary not only among 
the old Spaniards and Corsicans, and with some Mongolian 
nations, mentioned by Marco Paolo, but is actually practised 
among the Brazilian husbands, who keep their beds instead of 
their wives, and are served like lying-in women with the richest 
foods and cordials. It is supposed by these and many other 
savage nations, that the mode of life of a father has a con- 
siderable influence on the health of the child, and that by re- 
posing from his labours during the first month after it is born, 
he communicates to the infant a portion of his recruited 
strength. Among the Greenlanders the father for some weeks 
after the birth of a child, may not undertake any labour except 
what is absolutely necessary for the subsistence of his family. 
On the coast of Guinea when young wives are brought to bed 
for the first time, the husbands are obliged to lie in their 
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hammocks, where scarcely any thing is given ‘them to eat, ani a 4 
a morsel of cassave and a little water are their only Support,” a 
After keeping this fast for some weeks, they are to vrai is 
second mojtification, during which the husband may eat neithe ~ 
venison nor pork, nor-any large game, nor hew ary great pier |” 
of timber as this would be prejudicial to the child. Amon ‘ 
the Abipones, the lying-in woman abstains for a certain tim 4 
from flesh, but immediately after the delivery she goes to wok = 
with the same alacrity as before. The husbiind, howeve, | 
puts himself directly to bed, covers himself carefully with fun 4 
to prevent the air from blowing rudely upon bini, and abstain 7 
from several kinds of food. During the whole of the time th ” 
wives keep apart from their husbands, and usually pursue ther 
domestic avocations. 


Fischer, M. de Pauw, Meiners. 





II. 
BATHING IN RUSSIA, 


Throughout the Empire of Russia every variety of bathing 4 
is universally prevalent. Some first seat themselves naked int 2 
boat and continue rowing till they are in a violent perspiration, 7 
and then suddenly jump into the river. Others first bathe in “4 
cold water, then lie down before it, and turn tbemselvs § 
round and round before the fire, till the unctuous particles are, 
as it were, roasted into all their members. The generality ut | 
the common hot bath, but when they find themselves unwell, 7 
they have the baking oven heated, and when the heat is but q 
little abated (but yet so high that Mr. Weber could not hold q 
his hand for half a minute on the floor of the oven), five or sit | 
Russians shove themselves in. As soon as they are stretch 
at length on the bottom of the oven, another man sbuis q 
the iron door, so that they have scarely room to breathe. 7 
When they can no longer endure to rew ain in the hot over, 7 
they call to their friend to open the: door. But having i: 
refreshed themselves a little in the air of the room, which is not § ‘ 
very pure, they creep in again, and reiter:ate the process till they : 
are baked enough. Then they either t)irow themselves into? | : 
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y eat, ani ae running water, or burrowin the snow, so deep that only the nose 
v Suppor, ai and eyes remain uncovered. In this grave of snow they eon- 
undergo a tinue for one, two, or seyeral. hours, and hold this method of 
at neithe cure from an experience of many centuries, to be the most 
reat piece ‘salutary and efficacious against all manner of complaints, that 
Amon "can be employed. | 

rtain tine @ Peter the, first, happening to pass through the town of 
s to wort “ame Duderof, heard that the commissary there drank no Hungarian 
howeve, am wine. The Emperor ordered the man to be invited to his 
with fur 4 quarters, and plied him so vigorously with that beverage, that 
d abstain 4 he soon fell senseless on the floor, The attendants of the 
e time th “a fallen gentleman, perceiving in him no signs of life, stripped 
irsue thei a him naked, carried him out of the house, covered him en- 
4 tirely with snow, and left him in that situation for four-and- 
twenty hours, when after his repose he returned, quite refreshed, 

to his employment. 
| At St. Petersburgh the promiscuous bathing of the sexes is 
prohibited, but at Moscow, it was the universal practice, 
€ bathie 3 | previous to the conflagration of that city, and is now resumed 
* | 99 as far as the state of the baths will permit. They are com- 
posed of several low wooden buildings adjacent to the river, 
and are open to the curiosity of every passing stranger. In 
these receptacles men and women promiscuously enjoy the 
pleasures of the hot bath, the former floundering. about like so 
many porpoises, unconscious of shame. As soon as each fair 
nymph is satiated with the genial pleasure of the bath, she 
rushes out, destitute of covering, with a pail in one hand and a 
bundle of birch in the other, into the middle of the river, 
The former of these she fills with water, and elevating it over 
her head, suddenly turns it over and receives the welcome 
shower. With the birch she flogs herself between every 
ablution. During the whole of the ceremony, there are seen 
in addition to the usual bathers, multitudes of indifferent pas- 
t haviog sengers on the shore, and numberless boors, within a few yards 
‘ch is not i of the groupe, filling their water-casks. ‘The scene is not dis- 
5 till they fa similar to what might be witnessed at Blackfriars-bridge, were 
, @@ two hundred women and one hundred men to bathe promis- 
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-cuously at the foot of the landing places. The flaccid bosoms, - 4 
hewever, and uncouth foriis of the Russian ladies, rather repel 
tiu excite the warnier emotions, and such is the force of habit 
that the same women who in the act of bathing expose their 
naked charms to the contact and cbservation of the opposite 
sex, would shrink on any other occasion from the slighest 
amilisrity. 

Pallas. Ker Porter. 
III. 
SOCIETY AT BOMBAY. 

With regard to the Europeans in Bombay, the manners of the | 
inhabitants of a foreign colony, are in general so well repre. 
sented by those of a country town at home, that it is hopeless 
to attempt making a description of them very interesting, 
However as it may be gratifying to know how little there is to 
satisfy curiosity, I shall endeavour to describe our colonists. 

On our arrival we dined with the governor, and found @ 
almost all the English of the settlement invited to meet us,” 
There were a good many very pretty and very well dressed 
women, a few ancient belles, and at least three men for every 
woman. We sat down to table about eight o’clock, in number 7 

- about fifty, so that conversation unless with ofe’s next neigh . = 
bour was impossible. After dinner I was surprised that the 
ladies sat so long at the table; at length after every body had 
exhibited repeated symptoms of uneasiness, one of the ladies 
led the way to the saloon, and then I discovered that as the 

stranger I was expected to move first. Does not this seem a 
little barbarous? 1 found our fair companions like the ladies 
of all the country towns I know, under-bred and over-dressed, 
and, with the exception of one or two; very ignorant and very ~ 
grossiere. The men are in general what‘'a Hindoo would call, of 
a higher caset, than the women: and I generally find the mer- 
chants the most rational companions. Having at a very early 
age to depend on their own mental exertions, they acquire a 
steadiness and sagacity, which prepare their minds for the ac- 


quisition of a variety of information, to which their comm’ <cial 
. ¥y 
intercourse leads. . 
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The civil servants to government, being in Bombay for the 

most part young men, are so taken up with their own imaginary 
. importance, that they disdain to learn and have nothing to 
Eteach. The parties in Bombay are the most dull and uncom- 
fortable meetings one can imagine. Forty or fifty persons 
assemble at seven o'clock, and stare at one another till dianer 
is announced, when the ladies are handed to table, according to 
tthe strictest rulés of preceedcncy, by a gentleman of rank cor- 
x responding to their own. At table there can be no general 
“conversation, but the different couples who have been paired 
Moff, and who, on account of their rank, invariably sit together 
at every great dinner, amuse themselves with remarks on the 
company as satirical as their wit will allow: and woe be to the 
tranger, whose ears are certain of being regaled with the cata- 
logue of his supposed imperfections and misfortunes ; and who 
has the chance of learning more of his own history than in all 
probability he ever knew before. After dinner the same topics 
continue to occupy the ladies, with the addition of love, jewels, 
intrigues, and the latest fashions, or if there be any newly 
arrived young women, the making and breaking matches for 
them, furnish employment for the ladies of the colony, till the 
arrival of the next cargo. . 

Such is the company at the English Bombay feast. The re- 
past itself is as costly as possible, and in such profusion that 
no part of the table-cloth remains uncovered. But the dinner 
is scarcely touched as every person eats a hearty meal called 
tiffin at two o'clock, at home. Each guest brings his own 
servant, sometimes two or three. These are either Parzees or 
Mussulmen. It appears singular to a stranger to see behind 
every white man’s chair, a dark long-bearded turbaned gentle- 
man, who usually stands so close to his master as to make no 
trifling addition to the heat of the apartment: indeed were it 
not for the punka, a large frame of wood covered with cloth, 
which is suspended over every table and kept constantly swinging 
in order to freshen the air, it would searcely be possible to sit 
out the melancholy ceremony of an Indian dimer. 


On leaving the eating-room one generally sees or. hears in 
VoL. I. x 
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soue place near the door, the cleaning of dishes, and _ the 
syuabb ine of cooks fo: their perquisites. If they are within 
sich: one perceives a couple of dirty Portuguse (black men who 
ea! pork aud wear breeches), directing the operations of halfy — ~ 
dozen st! dirtier Pariahs, who. are scraping dishes and plate; © 4 
with their hends, ard with the same unwashed paws, putting 
aside the next day ¢ifin for their master’s table. 
© Maric Graham’s Journal of a 
Residence in India. 











FLOR SILIN. 





FROM THE QUSSIAN. 
4 


Sn ee 


ay 


Let Vireil sing the praise of Augustus,--—-Genius celebrit 
merit, and Flattery extol the talents ef the gr at.——“Tl 
short and simple annals of the ‘‘ poor,” engross my pen; an/ 
while I record the history of Flor Silin’s virtues, though | 
speak of a poor peasant, IT shall describe a noble man. I as , 
no eloquence to assist me in the task. 
the aid of ornament to set it off. 

It is impossible, even at this distant period, to reflec, 
without horror, on the miseries of that year, known in_ lowe 





Modest worth retect 





I remember tli 
summer, whose scorching heats had dried up all the fields— | 
and the drought had no relief——but from the tears of tle 


Wolga, by the naine of the Famine Year 


a 
EES 


ruined = farmer——I remember the cold, comfortless autum 
—-—and the desparing rustics, crouding round their empt 


farms with folded arms, and sorrowful countenance, pondering 
on their misery, instead of rejoicing, as usual, at the golden 
harvest I remember the winter which succeeded and | 
reflect with agony on the miseries it brought with it. Whol 
families left their homes, to become beggars on the highiway. 
At nigh’, the canopy of heaven served them as their onl 
shelter, from the piercing winds and bitter frost. To describe 
these scenes Would be to harrow the feelings of my read’ 
Therefore to my tale. 
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In those days, I lived on an estate, not far from Simbrrsk; 
4 and, though buta child, I bave not forgotten the impression 
% made on my mind by the general calamity. — 

* Ina village adjoining, lived Flor Silin, a poor laLouring 





peasant—a man remarkable for his assiduity, and the ski! aid 
judgment with which he culGvated his leads. He was blessed 


7 en eee oN 


with abundant crops, and tus wea s hemg larser thea his 


PRS 


wants, his granaries, even et this tims, were tult of corn, The 
dry year coming on, had becgared all tue vilace, except bimse 'f. 
Here was an opportunity te grow meh! Mark how Hor Siiin 


os 


acted. —Having called the , oor:st of his neighbours about bim, 
he addressed them iu the followin» manuer,— 

“My friends. You want corn for your subsistence.— ‘cd 
has blessed me with abundance.—Aosist in thrashing out a 
quantity, and each of you take what he wants for his family.’ 


SOS is Sa 


The Peasants were amazcd at this unexampled generosity ; 








a for sordid propensaties exist injilie village as well as in 
* the populous city ! 

a The fame of Flor Silin’s benevolence having reached other 
a villages, the famished inhabitants presented themselves before 


> him, and begged for corn. 
| This good creature received them as brothers: and, while 
his store remained, afforded all relief. 





= At length, his wife, seeing no end to the generosity of his 
noble spirit, reminded him how necessary it would be to thisk 
on their wants, and hold his lavish hand befo.e it was too 
late. 
“It is written in the scripture,” said he, ‘Give and it shall 
© be given unto you.” 
3 The following year providence listened to the prayers of the 
@ poor, and the harvest was absndant.—— The pevsants who 
had been saved from starving by Flor Silin, ow gathered 
around Inm- 


“Behold,” said they “ the corn vou lent us. You saved 


_ 7 our wives and children. We should have been famished but 


for you. May God reward you.-—Jie ‘on'y can.—.All we’ have 
to give Is our corn and grateful thas.” 
x 2 
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“J want no corm at preseut, my good neighbours,” said . 
he, ‘‘ My harvest has exceeded all my expectations. For the q 
rest-—thank heaven—I have been an humble instrument.” 

They urged him in vain. 


“No,” said be, “J shall not accept your corn.—lIf you | 
have superfluities, share them among your poor neighbours;. 


who, being unable to sow their eld last autumn, are. still in 3 
wat.—Let us assist Um, my dear friends; the Almighty will 7 
bless us tor it.” ; 

“Yes,” replied the grateful peasants, our poor neighbours 
shall have this corn. Shey shell hrow that itis to you they 7 
owe this timely succour—and join to teach their children the 7 
debt of gratitude due to your benevolent heart.” 

Silin raised his tearful eyes to heaven.— 

An angel might have envived him his feelings ! 2 

At another time, fourteen farm | ouses were burnt down, iu 4 

— an adjoining village.—To each sufferer Silin sent two roubles 
and a scythe. 

Some time after, a like nisfortune happened at another 
village.—It was entirely consumed, and the inhabitants,—re- 
duced to the last degree of msery,—had recourse to Siin— | 
But his former benevolence had impoveiished his means.—He ” 
had no mo: ey to help them.—What was to be done 2 “Stop, 4 
said he, suddenly recollecting himself, ‘‘ here is an horse— : 
I do not actually want him.——“ lake, and sell him.” 

He set at liberty two female slaves, whom be bought in the 
name of the Lord of the manor—educated them as his own 
daughters—and when they married gave them a_ h.ndsome 
dowry. 

As long as thou continuest*, noble Silin, to iuhabit this world 
—so long will thy life be spent in acts of generosity and 
benevolence towards thy fellow creatures.—And, when thou 
hast exchanged this for a hetter life—the recording angel shall 





* Silin is still alive ; an’ a friend of mine read this sketch to him. 
The good old man wept——and exclaimed. 


“No--I am unworthy of this——I cannot deserve such praise.” 
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said srociains thy virtues in heaven the Almighty will place thee 
‘or the @ high, above kings and princes, and thou wiit still be the friend 


” 


of the comfortless—and a father to the poor and indigent on 
avth.— Ifever I revisit that country, whose ornament theu art, 


If you # shall approach thy cot with reverence, and -pay homa:e to 

hours ; i hy virtues.—But, if the Minister of Peace hath removed thee 

still in @ nto bliss, I will visit thy grave—sprinkle it with my tears 

ty will “Mand place a stone upon the spot, on which, with my own hand, 
4 will write, | 

thbours 4 HERE REST 

yu they THE BONES OF A NOBLE MAN! 

lren the = 


The most celebrated nation in Europe kas consecrated a 
magnificent abbey * to the memory of great men, whose talents 
have been the admiration of the world. I never entered this 


. building without awe, and uncoveiing my head.—But I should 
own, it oo 








approach, with enthusiastic veneration, a temple sacred to philan- 
ane hropy, and, in such a temple—noble Flor Silin—thou wouldst 
pecupy the foremost niche! 
another ‘ 
ts, —re- nek tetanneees a 
Silin.— LETTER FROM A JOURNEYMAN LIBELLER. 


ns.—He fm ———a 
“Stop,” SiR, : 
horse— As the Editor'of a publication only just rising into 
notice, and requiring the same help. to circulation and popularity 
in the as the other periodical writings of the day, you will of course 
his own 3 be anxious to ovtain the assistance of such coadjutors, as can 
.ndsome 4 readily supply you with the requisite. number of dashing and 
PRB satiricsl articles. Witiout a large portion of scandal, no pub- 
jis world WB lication however learned.or witty will obtain even a confined 
sity and | i or momentary circulation ; if you wish to become the oracie of 








en thou 9 pol'tics and literature it will be necessary to prefer your first 
rel shall 9% devotions at the shrine of malignity; to invade the recesses of 
——— domestic privacy, with the unhallowed scrutiny of prying and 
hn— & 





a 


* Westminster Abbey, in London. 
e.” 
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inventive malice; to revive forgotten slander; to aggravate 


folly into crime ; to cireulate with diabolical assidnity, the early 
errors and personal calamities of every individual whose rank 


or merit has rendered him the object of public curiosity; tp) 7 


vilify the purity of innocence; to recall the anguish of long 
repentant indiscretion, and goad to desperation, the undeter. 
mined waverer between vice and virtue. Provided you can 
evade the punishment of libel :o indecency can be tvo gross, 
no falsehood too malignant, for insertion in your pages, 
Wherever the abuse of exalted rank, profound learning, 
splendid genius, or exemplary virtue, is consistant with your 
private interests, it will amply remunerate your public labours, 
A libel on the Court will render you a greater service than a ' 
thousand essays on the morality, the religion, or the literature 
of the age; and the narration of a faux pas in high life obtain 


you more admirers than all the erudition of Parr, and ail the 7 


elegance of Hayley. 

If these sentiments, sir, which may easily be supported by a 
reference to the passing literature of the dav, correspond with 
yours ; I beg leave most respectiul'y to offer you my services * 
in the various branches of satirical composition. I can refer, 7 
sir, to the most numerous and satisfactory proofs of my ability te " 
traduce and vilify with the most impressive cffect on the public 
mind, and without incurring the danger of lega) retribution. 
I can form a plausible and connected narration of imputed 
guilt, fiom the most simple coneurrence of innocent and w- 
important circumstances. By aggravating the foibles and con- 
cealing the virtues of a deserving individual, I can render him 
the object of indignation to the good and of derision to the 
malignant; I can transform the frankness of female innocence 
into the levity of guilt; and stigmatise with the character of } 
hypocrisy the grave demeanor, or active benevolence, of the 
devout and the charitable. The professors of religion have 
long been the peculiar ohjects of my satirical attacks; my 
drolleries on the popular superstitions of this unhappy country, 
have been received with universal acclamation; and of libels 
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eu my prince I may boast without vanity, a number un- 
equalled by the most assiduous of my satirical contemporaries. 

Of my ability therefore to perform the duties of the engage- 
ment I solicit, I presume that you are more than satisfied, and 
as a speedy arrangement would be advantageous to both parties, 
I beg leave to snbmit to your inspection the inclosed account, 
between me and my last employer, as a guide to the terms on 


i 


which I would undertake to assist you. 





Mr. to Loveali Libel, Esq. 


To seventy-five lines of a satiricai address to 
the Prince Regent, at one penny the score -  - 
.To twelve pages of the secret history of Lord L. 
4s. 2d.—To ham and porter while sitting at the 
Coach aud Horses, with his servant, to collect 
intelligence 1s. 1d.—To 1s. for gin, with which 
I was obliged to treat him, making inall - - 0 
To an attack an attack on Mrs. J. the actress, 
very cheap, as I invented all the facts; and the 
pamphlet sold well - - - - 6 
A dozen Epigrams - - - - 0 
To a good ent-up of your-neighbour, and rival 
Mr. A. the bookseller - - - @ 
To 5s. for a bottle of wine that you ordered me_ 
to drink, on the occasion of your being paid 
Lady Languishes hush-money - - - 0 
To hints for varieus attacks on the Royal Familv; 
to a good story, invented by myself, of the 
Parson of D. and various other sketches and 
memoranda - - - - -0 3 2 


e — 





Grand total for one months labour - - 1 11 102. 
Received in part - - 018 06 
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In the expectation of hearing from you, at a period suff. ¥ 
ciently early for the arrangewents of the ensuing month. ' 
I remain, sir, : 
Very respectfully yours, 


LovEALL LIBEL. 
March 19, 1813. 


‘ 








a 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


—— 


The Royal Brood, by Peter Pindar, Junor, Esq.—E. - 
Wilson. | 4 
Suppressed Evidence; or, Royal Intriguing, &c.: by | 
P. P. Poet Laureat, author of “ Royal Stripes,” &c.— © 
E. Wilson. 4 


Among the mest infamous of those trades by which indigeit 5 
villainy or unprincipled avarice, have endeavoured to prey upon 
the weakness and credulity of a deluded public, the trade of 
libel has been for the last five years the final resource of every 
desperate adventurer, the favourite speculation of declining ot 
disreputable publishers ; and the most certain and easy pass 
port to popularity of profligate and mercenary journaiists. 
Whatever administers to the corrupted taste, or the malignant 
passions of the multitude, is sure to be read ; in the estimation 
of popular prejudice, the hardihood of shameless falsehood is | 
mistaken for the adventurous confidence of virtue; and the | 
bolder the lies, and the more scurrilous the language of the pre- | 
tended champion of morality, the more enthusiastic is the admi- 
ration of his readers, and the more substantial are the rewards 5 
of his fearless exertiuns. If such an individual be himself the 7 
proprietor of his own journal, it will be found in the greater | 
number of instances, that he has every thing to gain by con | 
sulting the passions of his readers, and nothing to lose: the | 
prospect of eighteen months imprisonment for libel can have 
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no terrors for him who, unless he challenges the punishment 
of libel, will be transfered by a civil process to the custody of 
the sheriff ; a competence in prison is, with some men, more 
desirable than indigence without ; and there is always a chance 
of escape through the temerity of forbearance of the injured 
parties, the uncertainty of the law, or the partiality of a jury. 
‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing have,” is the motto of the self-de- 
nominated advocates of national virtue, a motto to the obser- 
vance of which they sacrifice all the feelings of men, and all 
the principles of moral and social honesty. 

It is not our intention by these remarks to justify the law of 
libel as it is now interpreted, to deny the inherent right.of the 
subject to discuss with freedom the personal character and 
conduct of individuals. who enjoy the pleasures, and sustain 
the labours of government, or to conceal from our readers the 
evident injustice of punishing, with equal severity, the language 
of falsehood and of truth; it is only our intention to remind 
the public of what is undoubtedly and notoriously true ; that, 
during the last five years, libelling has become an extensive 
and profitable trade; that the great majority of the produc- 
tions that have invaded the’ privacy of domestic life, insulted 
the delicacy of the virtuovs and educated female,. and assailed, 
in language of which the grossness was equalled, by the 
falsehood, the most exalted and virtuous individuals; were 
issued from the shops and the presses of men, utterly destitute 
of every claim to moral respectability; desperate in their 
fortunes and their characters, and willing to encounter in their 
search of gain, the dungeon or the pillory. 

Even of those to whom the public has been most willing to 
ascribe the genuine impulse of mistaken patriotism, the satirical 
efforts will be discovered, on a minute examination, to be in- 
fluenced by other motives than are perfectly consistent with 
that loftiness of sentiment, and purity to motive, which they are 
so willing to claim. Let us look, for instance, at the late con- 
duct of the Examiner. Between the conviction of this geu- 
tleman, and the passing of his sentence, he requested his 
readers distinctly to understand,— 

VoL, 11, y 
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“ That had he chosen to make use of the materials he possessed, he @ 
need not have been tried, and that even. were he now to make ise of 
them, he need not be brought up for judgement.” é 


Now by the materials he possessed, Mr. Hunt must have 4 
meant such materials as were only in his possesion, or in that of | 
a few others. The court would not have placed any value oy é 
his retention of what was known to every one, and the passage g 
is capable of no construction but what is applicable to the q 
“Book.” The readers of Mr. Hunt, wondered and admired, ex. 3 
pecting daily to hear that the proceedings had been quashed, 
or to see some fragments of the threatened publication.. Mr, | 
Hunt, however, was brought up for judgment, yet no dis. | ™ 
closures, from the book, appeared, and it was not till about 4 


fortnight ago, that he found himself reduced to the unpleasing ~ 
necessity of confessing that he knew nothing more of the # 
work in question, than might be co!lected from the extracts of - 
contemporary journalists! It is evident then that the Editor © 
of the Examiner threatened in terrorem the publication of 7 


documents that he had not seen ; that he endeavoured to evade | 
the punishment of his past provocations, by threatening the @ 
commission of au offence that was not in his power. Ina - 
common man such conduct would be regarded as depriving a 
him of all pretentions to esteem or confidence: in a patriot & 
itis the surest pledge of his fitness for the task he has es 
assumed, and his determination to sacrifice every other con- 3 
sideration to one great object of vilifying his superiors. | 
The conduct of Mr. White, junior, affords a still more § 

striking instance of that pitiful spirit, which while it cherishes the 7 
hope of escape, blusters and bullies and looks big; but is n | 
sooner repulsed by the wholesome severity of the law, than it a 
resorts to the most pitiful and the most ridiculous evasions. It ~ 
is impossible to read the libels on the Duke of Cumberland, © 
without being convinced that they were intended to accuse his 7 
Royal Highness of murder; if the questions had any meaning FS 
this was the object of the person who advanced them; and 
Mr. White, though he must have been well aware that they were 
suv construed by the public, never attempted to correct its 
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error. Yet, when brought up for trial, what is the defence 
he offers to his friends ?- 


“ Not that the charges were true, but that they were never intended to 
apply to the Duke of’ Cumberland !” 


Such a defence might justly be resorted to on the trial, be- 
cause the best defence in the eye of morality is not always the 
most effectual in the estimation of the law; but that Mr. 
White should gravely assure his friends that he never intended 
to implicate the Duke of Cumberland in the murder of Sellis, 
surpasses all former examples of impudence and folly. 

The publisher of the Royal Brood, has long been the pro- 

prietor of a regular manufactory for libel, from which the 
most indecent and scurrilous attacks upon every individual dis- 
inguished for rank, or genius, or virtue, are systematically 
issued, as best suits the purposes of mercenary speculation. 
And if the bookseller be reprehensible what shall be said of 
their miserable author? the voluntary dependant on the public 
aste for malice and obscenity ; courting the infamous notoriety 
of malignant slander, when the legitimate praise of cultivated 
alent, appked to laudable purposes, is within his power? For- 
tunately, indeed, for the morals of the public, he seems to 
Jose in the character of a libeller, all the elegance and 
vigor that distinguish his more laudable efforts. In urging the 
shafts of falsehood, his hand is paralysed by a consciousness 
of guilt: and the graceful and animated versifier degenerates inte 
the compiler of insipid and unintelligible doggrel. 

It will not be expected that we should pollute our pages 
with the disgusting ribaldry that is diffused throughout almost 
evety stanza of these compositions. The subjoined passages, 
however, are as good as their companions; and the first 


of them expresses, with great naiveié, the only purpose of Mr. 
1).’s productions :-— 


“ And let me sing, in niece rotation, 
Th’ num’rous worthies of the nation, 


¥ 3 
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Whose fame smells sweetly, like geranium, 
But hold, great folks, for so much sense 
I can't afford for eighteenpence$ 
You'd fancy I hold cheap from thence, 

The labours of my peruranium. 














LXxX. 


, But yet again, 
In merry strain, 
Te prove Britannia’s loyal herald. 
Ye muses fire me, 
Ye gods inspire me 
With stanzas worthy of Fitzgerald. 


LXXI. 


Heaven bless the Regent and his mother, 
Each sister, minister, and brother, 
His daughter more than any other, 
And grant her beauty, heath, prosperity. 
And thou, my country, land divine, 
Ob! ne’er may Gotham’s fate be thine! 
Long may thy Prince in virtue shine, 
And,,truly great, be proud to merit thee.” 


We know not whether presumption or folly be most evident 
in Mr. D.’s claim of a poetical appellation. The name 4 § 
Peter Pindar, reminds us of all that is excellent in comic vers. 
As well might the author of the Fall of Cambria, lay claim 
the title of Milton jun. as the author of the Royal Brood, pr. 
tend. to poetical kindred with a Walcot. Peter Pinder is the 
Homer of mock heroic and-hurmourous poetry ; he struck ott 
a new path of satirical narration, and pursued it with i 
imitable success. His successors have chiefly tended to de 
monstrate the excellence of a manner, that pleases even in the 
composition of hasty and extravagant imitators. Mr. Wilson’ | 
journeyman, however, has carried the experiment too far, ad 
though his writings are professedly “after the manner” o § 
Walcot, the resemblauce only excites our indignation am § 


disgust. 7 
gust, H. 
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A Journal of a Residence in India; tall Maria Graham. 
1 vol. Ato. 11. 11s. 6d. 


The author of this work is a perfect phenomenon in the 
history of woman; a mythologist conversant with all the 
mysteries of the Hindoo faith; an antiquarian deciding with 
the air of established authority on the dates and origin of the 
memorials of former ages; and a critic expatiating with all the 
technical accuracy of an Edinburgh reviewer, and the fluency 
of a professional declaimer, on the imperfections of former 
travellers, and on the subject of her present publication. She 
descants, with the most perfect knowledge of her subject, on 
the birth of Vishnu; investigates, with all the precision of a 
practised grammarian, the fundamental principles of the Chinese 
language ; and determines, at a-single glance, the identity of the 
ancient Hindoo tombs with the Cairus of Britain. 

Her English style, without displaying either the vivacity of 
youth, or the curiosa felicitas of expression, that are so remark- 
able in the writings of her female predecessors, is perspicuous, 
fluent, and correct ; she writes with the sobriety of a practiced 
author, intent upon compiling a respectable and saleable book, 
and regardless of the honours that may be obtained by the 
exertion of unprofitable genius. 

It is impossible to read the passages to which we have _ 
alluded, without entertaining a strong suspicion that the 
manuscript of Miss Graham has been: committed, since her 
return, to the “revision and correction” of some dependant 
on the booksellers, who, by expanding the scanty materials 
that she had collected and interspersing throughout the pro- 
gress of the narration,with convenient abstracts of Colebrook and 
Maurice, has converted her hasty and meagre journal into an 
instructive and expensive quarto? Who can believe that the 
subjoined passage with all its practised formality of style, its 
common-place cadence, and the characteristic inuendo of the 
od collateral was written by a sensible and accomplished 
ady. 
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“ Of the multitudes of well educated individuals who pass the best 
’ part of their days in India, the greater part are too constantly occupied 
with the cares and duties of their respective vocations as statesmen, 
- soldiers, or traders, to pay much attention to what is merely curious or 
interesting to a contemplative spectator. Having, for the most part too, 
the prospect of a long residence, they rarely think, on their first arrival, 
ef according or digesting the impression which they receive from the 
spectacle that is spread before them, and wait so long to mature and ey. 
tend their information that the interest of novelty is lost, and the scene ¥ 
becomes too familiar to seem any longer worth the trouble of a careful ~ 
delineation. The fact, accordingly is that almost all our modern pubii. 
eations, on the affairs of India, are entirely occupied with its political 
and military history, details and suggestions upon its trade and com. 
mercial resources, and occasionally with discussions upon the more re. 
eondite parts of its literary or mythological antiquities. Notwith- 
standing the great number of these books, therefore, and the unques. 
tionable excellence of many of them, there still seemed to be room fora 
more popular work on the subject of this great country, &c. &c.” 


We have inserted in a preceding page, Miss Graham’s de. | 
seription of the manners and society at Bombay. Her sketches 
of this kind are, however, few aud scanty; nor is she much 
more communicative respecting the customs. of the native 
Hindoo’s, and the general state of Indian civilization. She 
seems to have regarded the living curiosities around her, with 
less interest than the inanimate monuments of ‘Barbari Power. 
To these, however, who can bé satisfied with leng deseriptions 
of tombs, and subterranean caverns; or who are desirous to 
obtain ap accurate conception of the various forms of Indian 
mythology, without the labour of reference to abtruse and vo- 
luminous works, her quarto will prove an instructive aud 
amusing companiou. The drawings do great credit to the fair 
artist’s pencil ; and are respectably engraved. 


Horaee in London, by the authors of “ Rejected Addresses,’ 
Miller, 1813. 6s. 


The reader who has met on the Bath or any other road, a 
couple of young and jovial friends, in a handsome curricle, 
drawn by horses as spirited as their drivers; cracking theit 
jokes and interchanging their sentiments as they proceeded 
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at a nimble pace: the appearance of the whole equipage and 
of the persons to whom it belonged indicating taste, and elegance, 
and enjoyment; he will have a correct idca of the literary 
vehicle in which the Castor and Pollux, of humourous poetry, 
have fora second time harnessed their kindred Pegast. Every 
stanza of these poems, demonstrates an intimafe acquaintance 
with life and manners, a knowledge, by no means enviable, we 
are afraid, of the town, felicity of wit, and considerable powers 
of elegant versification. But unfortunately the productions of 
Horace in London, bear no resemblance to the compositions of 
his ancient namesake. They possess, indeed, an easy gaiety of 
manner that nrore than equals the sprightly elegance of their 
original ; but they abound in quibbles, jeux de mots, and all 
the other varieties of verbal witticism. They have too fre- 
quently forgotfen the simplicitas munditiis, which their great 
predecessor so happily expressed, and so frequently exemplified. 
An occasional pun, or whimsical conceit, gives variety and re- 
lief to every species of comic effort, but a perpetual struggle to 
attain the secondary and equivocal merit of successful 
quibbling, is not less unworthy of the man of taste and genius, 
than disgusting to the judicious auditor. Had this second pro- 
duction of the two Smiths been committed to the world as a 
collection of eppigrammatic efforts, they would have been de- 
serving, independant of the gentlemanly spirit and jutlicious 
sentiment, they uniformly breathe, of very considerable praise ; 
as imitations of the manner and language of Horace, while they 
contain innumerable procs of their author’s ability to do 
justice tohim and to themselves, we are. afraid that their failure is 


not less striking, than their success in recent and similar attempts. 
So little was the species 


of wil, that peculiarly distin- 


guishes the composition before us, cultivated or understood 


among the Romans, that they have scarcely left us a single 
witticism worthy of being sepeated. One of the best repartees 
recorded by Cicero, is that of a poet who having been denied 
by the servant of a friend, and seeing the latter on the morrow 
approach his door, popped his head out of the window, exclaim- 
ing, “ Tam not at home!” Qu his visitor testifving his surprive 
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at this intimation ; he replied, ‘‘I believed your servant yester. § 
day, surely you may believe me to day!” The majority of % 
good things however transmitted to posterity by the Romans, | 
would disgrace the lowest prompter in the green-room. An | 
ancient sage observed that he was astonished gold sheuld },— 
of so pale acolour since so many ran after it. Another o 4 
these oracles, remembering that Chalcus (or Copper) was th @ 
name ofa celebrated thief and housebreaker, remarked that 4 
it was no wonder such great thefts were committed at Athen 7 
since the walls were of earth, and the thieves of Copper. Wh 7 
would suppose that this observation is attributed to Demo, \7 
thenes 2? Cicero himself, after attaining the highest honors of | 
the Roman state, regarded his success as nothing, unless hk _ 
could ‘attain pre-eminence as a maker of bons-mots ; and the only je 
- fruit of his ambition, were a great number of pitiful and ix (7 
sipid repartees, that rendered him the equal objects of re 


sentment and derision. His attempts as a wit, are still mor 
despicable than his efforts asa poet. 

It is impossible not to admire the ingenuity with which the 
‘ideas of Horace are adopted, in the first two stanzas of the 
subjoined extract, and how much superior would have been the 
effect, had a similar felicity of imitation supplied the place o 
the witticism that we have printed in italics ? 


Otrum Divos, &c. 


Th’ youth from his indentures freed, 
Who mounts astride the winged steed, 
The muses hunt to follow ; 
With terror eyes the yawning pit, 
And for a modicum of wit, 
Petitions great Apollo. 


For wit the quarto building wight, 
Invokes the gods ; the jilt, in spite,. 
Deludes the man of letters ; 
Wit through the wire-worn margin glides, 
And all the gilded pomp derides, 
Of red morocco fetters. 


Vain is the smart port-folio set, 
The costly inkstand, black as jet, 
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The desk of polished level ; 
The well-shorn pens to use at will, 
*Tis no great task to cut a quill, 
To cut a ioke’s the Devil ! 
Happy for rural business fit, 
Who merely tilts his mother wit, 
In humble life he settles, 
Unskilted im repartee to shine, 
He ne’er exclaims, descend ye nine, 
But when he plays at skittles. 


In the Ode to Romeo originally published in the first 
volume of the Inquisitor, page’43, the same deformity is equally 


observable. . 
Philosophy nor wastes, nor spares, 
Starves not to benefit his heirs, 
' Nor spends his all in riot, 
Dines not at nine, a Duke to meet, 
Nor dives at one in Dyot-street, 
For ordinary diet. 


The versification of the greater number of the imitations, is 
either entirely choriambic, of adapted to the common ballad 
measure, and such is the force of habit, that in their serious 
transfusion of the sentiments of Horace into English, there re- 
main the traces of that species of composition. 

Lawless love’s a wand’ring vapor, 
Master of a heated brain, 

Happy they who Cupid’s taper, 
Light at sacred Hymen’s fane. 

In this instance the measure is too rapid for the subject, and 
the double rhymes are destitute of appropriate force and ele- 
gance, 

The subjoined imitation of “‘ Vides ut alta stet nive candi- 
dum, Soracte,” presents a fair example of the faults and 
beauties to which we alluded. 


See, Redmond is clad in a mantle of snow ; 
The woods that o’ershadowed the hill, 
Now bend with their load, while the river below, 
In musical numbers forgetting to flow, 
Stands mournfully frozen and still. 
VoL, 1. | SZ 
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Whe cares for the -inter? my sun-beam shall shine, 
Serene frou a recister-stove. 




















With. two or turce jotly umpanions to dine, 
Aud tv. or three botiles of generous wine, 
The rest I reiinquish to Jove. 


The oak bows its head in the hurricane swell, 
Conde: ned in its glory to fall, 
The marigeld dies, unperceiv’d, in the dell, 
Crabre, alike, to retard or impell 
The crisis assigned to us all. 


Then banish to-morrow, its hopes and its fears, 
To-day is the prize we have won ; 

Ere surly old ag: in its wrinkles appears, 

With laughter aud love, in your juvenile years, 
Make sure of the days as they run. 


The park and the playhouse my presence shall greet, 
The opera yield its delight, ; 
Catalani may charm me, but, oh! far more sweet, 
The musical voice of Laurette when we meet, 
In tete-a-tete concert at night. 


False looks of denial in vain,would she fling, 
In vain to some corner be gone, 
And if, in our kisses, I snatch off her ring, 
It is to my fancy a much better thing, 
Than a kiss after putting one on. 


The following imitation is well adapted to the present ag 
of imposition and quackery. 


TO FORTUNE, 


Goddess! by grateful gulls adored, 
Whose wand can make a clown a lord, 
And lords to coachmen humble, 
Whose midas touch our gold supplies, 
Then bids our wealth in paper rise, 
Rise! zounds! I should say, tumble. 


The barking fire assurance baits, 

With face as brazen as her plates, 
She in thy lobby lingers ; 

But fire, alas, to smoke will burn, 

And sharers, though no houses burn, 
Are apt to burn their fingers. 
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In troubled water others fish, 
Locks, docks, canals, their utmost wish, 
- They're welcome if they love it ; 
They who on water, money lend, 
Can seldom manage, in the end, 
To keep their heads above it. 


Who sinks in earth but sinks in cash, 

Tis to make nothing but a smash, 
Do nothing but undoing. 

New bridges halt amid the flood, 

New roads desert us in the mud, 
And turn out roads to ruin. 


The knavish crew, in bubbles skill’d, 
Next high in air their castles build ; 
But air, too, mocks their trouble, 
Balloons to earth, too quickly slope, 
And Winsor’s gas, like Win 1: r’s soap, 
When blown appears a bubble. 


Oh, fortune in thy giddy march, 

Kick down, and welcome, Highgate arch, 
But be content with one ill ; 

When from the gallery ruin nods, 


_ Oh, whisper silence to the gods, 


And spare the muse’s tunnel. 


Grim bankruptcy thy path besets, 
With one great seal and three g.zettes, 
Suspended from her shoulders ; 
Diggers and miners swell her train, 
Who having bored the earth ia vain, 
Now bore the poor share-hoiders. 


While vulgar dupes compelied to pay, 
Decoyed too far to fly away, 

Are caught and pluck’d like tame ducks, 
Their pools of fancied weaich are lakes 
Wherein their cash makes ducks and drakes, 

Till they themselves are iame ducks. 


Farces like these, to send adriit, 
Blind goddess, give my farce a lift, 
And bid me touch the Spauish ; 
Too weak to brave the critic scorn, 
So shall it serve the. weas to warn, 

And quack impostor’s banish. 
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: Those rampant “ minions of their breed,” 
Too long from Ketch’s halter freed, 
Pursue their slippery courses, 
Gorged with their asinine repast, 
Oh, grant they may devour at last 
Themselves, like Duncan's horses. 











To the imitations is prefixed a very ingenions and animated 

' dialogue between Horace and his imitators; and the whok 
performance regarded as the elegant but unlaboured effusion; | 
of leisure from more important undertakings, will not disgrace | 
the authors of the Rejected Addresses. 3 


Othello Travestie.—Stockdale. 


We shall, at the risk of being obliged to pay Mr. Stockdak © 
the full value of his copyright, extract from this production | 
the only successful attempt at humour that it contains :— 


Your worship’s wise and wonderful, this rum old codger’s daughter, ; 
*Tis true I’ve spliced, but, on my oatlt, to shame I have not brought her, | 
And as I can’t palaver you, or garnish words with mummery, 
Tl tell the truth avoiding every kind of gab and flummery. 

Bow, wow, wow. 


To take pot-luck I often, by her father, was invited, 
My parentage and education always I recited, 
From the moment when I first was breech’d he bade me tell my story, 
To the instant when his claret J was swigging in my glory. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


I told him how I hanging missed, and yet was saved from drowning, 
And quizz’d him ’bout my other ’scapes, untill I set him frowning, 
How often | was press’d, releas’d, so well I then could wheedle, 
How the d--v-ls punch-bowl I had seen, and Cleopatra's needle. 

Bow, wow, wov. 


How colleries, at Newcastle, 1 had seen, and did not falter, 

A donky-race at Brighton, and the rock at Gibraltar ; 

Of folks who griskins made of one another, chops and rashers, 

Of gemman wearing bands like preachers, and such like dashers. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


At hearing this how Desdemona’s wondering eyes would glisten, 
And soon as she’d lock’d up the tea-things, back she’d come to listen; 
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Which | perceiving ran it o’er without her once replying, 
And so mov'd her that, by pail fulls, by the powers she was crying, 
: Bow, wow, wow. 


She blew her nose and sighed——and then my story |’d renew again ; 
She said ’twas ‘‘ moll-and-colly,” sighed, and then her nose she blew 
again, 
Animated § And sobb’d out, “’Pon my life, my lad your manner’s so transporting, 
e whole § Any friend of your’s who brings your tongue, may come to me a-court- 
effusions | all 
disgrace | 
Bs 


Bow, wow, wow. 


Unto a horse that’s blind, they say, a nod is quite sufficient, 

And soon | proved that than my eye my tongue was more deficient ; 
Whatever now your worships’ say I’m willing quite to bow to it, 

And here’s herself, if false ’'ve spoke, let her show the where and how 
to it. 


tockdale 
oduction | 


Bow, wow, wow. 
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| SOLILOQUY OF A MURDERER. 
1y story, §& By Henry Summerset. * 
is Jaa Wild, wild my dreams! malignant pain 
wning, Says, ‘‘ Wretch! thou ne’er shalt sleep again : 
ing, Thy murderous tale to darkness tell, 
And shudder at the fires of hell, 
Which seem around thy bed to glare, 
And singe thy terror lifted hair.” 
Let the dull voice of death be still, 
: His frightful arm is raised to kill ; 
ers. He speaks! ‘I’ve made thy bed of clay, 
yw, wow. Thou art the church-yard reptile’s prey ; 
n, 
listen ; 





. This soliloquy is subjoined to a poem by Henry Summerset, entitled 
“ Happiness in Retirement,” a review of which will appzar in our next. 
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Soon will they claim thee for their prize, 
Twine round thine arms, feed on thine eyes, 
Aud, like a herd of gluttons proud, 
Feast on the heart beneath thy shroud !” 
Damp with the dews of fear, I’ve heard 
The voice of God in thunders: And the bird 
That tells the sick-man’s coming fate, 
To his poor babes and watchful mate, 
Has sail’d to my roof on the roaring wind ; 
While the vex’d cur, in chains confin’d, 
Howl’d, as if witchcraft’s steps were nigh, 
A wild and horrid prophesy ! 
I've listen’d to the mighty ‘floods, 
That roar’d through rocks and rooted woods, 
When frightful was the passing scream 
Of the traveller tumbling down the stream ! 
Then I have thought the dead man’s shade 
Ran howling through the lonely glade. 
Withering the grass where’er he fled, 
The sear leaves whirling oe’r his head, - 
While to the moon he told his woes, 
With chattering teeth and eyes half clos’d ! 
But not the voice that tore the cloud, 
The raven hoarse, the watch-dog loud, 
The raging foam, the muttering sprite, | 
That glided midst the shades of night, 
Could bring such woe, such misery, 
As thy dread voice, O Death! to me. 
The priest that taunts the wearied soul, 
Arriv’d at its last earthly goal, 
The offic’d wretch that cooly kills, 
Whenever power as cooly wills, 
Can never make the gallows-tree, 
So horrid as thy voice to me! 
Come ye condemn’d to rack and flame, 
. Come ye who scorn’d the Great One’s name, 


~ 
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Stem’d the red waves of guilt’s broad flood ;— 
Come ye who spilt your fathers blood, 
Who laugh’d to scorn your kindred’s fears, 
Who bade your mothers drink their tears, 
And listen, wretches! Hear my tale, 
Then stand ye all corrected; Ina vale, 
Sweet as the first made garden, where 

The wild rose blush’d, and lillies fair, 
Profusely cluster’d, dwelt a youth, 

Whose heart and mind were pure as truth. 
Tranquil his life! Holy his prayer ! 

And on his brow the hand of care, 

Which oft on honor’s front is lai, 

Had never cast an envious shade, 

Save such as I have seen a cloud 

Throw o’er the summer moon, who bow'd, 
And, smiling, sent her foe away, 

O'er the blue track of heaven to stray. 

He lov’d, and married : peace and pleasure, 
Joy and beauty, form’d his treasure ; 
And 1 at length was boro. 

“i Years 
Of boyhood mark’d by smiles nnd tears, 
I pass ye o’er. The age of man 
Came on, with growing strength. I ran 
Headlong in vice and brutal crime, 
On folly’s heights was scen to climb, 
Blasting the fruit of promise. “Long 
I mingled with the guilty throng, 
Till grinning fortune nipt my heart, 
And bade me from her haunts depar®, 
My father’s curse was on my heal, 
But to his home again I fled 
To search his coffers. In the vale 
I met that father wild and pale! 
And many a weeping friend was near, 
The black and slowly-moving bier, 


- 
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On which my mother, stretch’d by death— 
Murder’d—By me!—By me! | 


My breath 

Heav'd my dark breast. My frantic eye 
Was fix’d like her’s in the coffin, ‘Fly ! 
Destroyer of a parent’s life, 
Thou base destroyer of my wife !” 
My father seem’d tosay. I fled, 

' Distraction in my heart and head, 
Demons before me rode the wind, 
God’s mighty anger pealed behind, 
And I was curs’d indeed! The world 
Its deadliest malice on me hurl’d ; 
Derision, poverty, and shame, 
Were my inheritance: My name 
Good men would shudder at: I pin’d 
In want and wretchedness of mind, 
Till famine’s tooth was cancerous. Lost 
To peace and God, yon hills I cros’d, 
And hop’d some traveller to surprise, 

+ ‘Tho’ not with blood to feast mine eyes. 

_ The moon was young in the heavens; it smil’d 
Like the first pleasures of a child 
And seem’d to woo the pebbled stream. 
I threw me down, and wished to dream 
The sickening length of life away : 
A noise was heard the feeble ray 
Show’d mea horseman. Up I rose, 
Swore frantic oaths, and ‘menac’d blows, 
And bade him yield in peace his gold.— 
He spoke not ; but with courage bold, 
Lifted a weighty hand, which fell 
On my vile head. 


O fiends of hell! 


I drew a dagger from my vest, 
And madley plung’d it in his breast !. 
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He sank, a murder’d man. Ere death 
Drain’d his poor heart and still’d his breath, 
I found it was—my father! 
. Yes, 
A lost and guilty one to bless, 
His journey caus’d; my haunts to find, 
And soothe a monster’s tortur’d mind, 
Had been the hope that cheer’d him on, 
When thus he perish’d by his son! 
The light of his eyes went out; his blood 
Pour’d on my feet, an horrid flood ! 
A start convulsive, and a groan, 
‘ Told me that all was past and done, 
And the fiery gates were sunder’d ! 
| Deep 
I buried him but could not weep ; | 
For tears too wretched. Here’s his grave, 
Here every night I stand and rave 
Mock’d by the spirit of him who lies 
Below, with fix’d and filmy eyes. 
And see! aye now, the earth he breaks ; 
Glares on his damned murderer ; shakes 
His head and shows his streaky side, 
Murmuring,—By thee, O fiend, I died! 
No more I'll see; I’ll hear no more ; 
This steel was clotted with his gore ; 
This steel shall bid remembrance die.— 
There! it has found my heart! Mine eye 
Turns to thee, God, for pardon! No— 
Deep to the cavern’d flames I go; 
Wild spreads the blaze—the furies glare— 
And see, my father still is there, 
Joining the dreadful curse of Heaven ! 
Mercy !—there is no mercy 
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THE TEMPEST. . 
The tempest has darkened the face of the skies, 
The winds whistle wildly across the waste plain 
The fiends of the whirlwind terrific arise, 
And mingte the clouds of the white foaming main. 


All dark is the night, all gloomy the shore, 
Save when the red lightnings the wther divide, 
Then follows the thunder with loud sounding roar, 
And echoes in concert the billowy tide. 


But though now all is murky and shaded with glooun, 
Hope, the soother, soft whispers the tempest shall cease ; 
Then nature again in her beauty shall bloom, 
Aud enamoured embrace the fair sweet-smiling peace. 


For the bright-blushing morning, all rosy with light, 
Shall convey on her wings the creator of dav, 

He shall drive all the tempests and terror of night, 
And nature enlivened again shall be gay. 


Then the warblers of spring shall attune the soft lay, 
And again the bright flow’ret shail blush in the vale; 
On the breast of the ocean the zephyrs shall play, 
And the sun-beam shall sleep on the hill and the dale. 


If the tempests of nature so soon sink to rest, 

If her once faded beauties so soon glow again, 
Shall man ‘be for ever by tempests oppress’d, 

By the tempests of passion, of sorrow, and pain? 


Ah, no! for his passion and sorrow shall cease, 
When the troublesome fever of life shall be o’er; 

In the night of the grave he shall slumber in peace, 
And passion and sorrow shal vex him no more. 


And shall not this night, and its long dismal gloom, 
Like the night of the tempest again pass away ? 

Yes! the dust of the earth in bright beauty shall bloom, . 
And rise to the morning of heaverly day. 
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SS 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 


SIR, 
Your publication has pleased and interested me ; 


ind I herewith transmit a trifling and inadequate compli- 
nent to your meritorious design, which I hope will find 
nsertion in your neat number. 
TI am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
N, L. TORRE, 


——— 
a 


When suff 'ring freedom calls for British aid, 
And British valour draws the conquering blade ; 
Each emulative muse delights to prove, 
"The patriot’s ardour, and the patriot’s love. 


So too th’ aspiring efforts of the mind, 
The well-earned praise of British bards shall find ; 
Of British bards whose humbler strains prefer 
The strokes of genius to the pangs of war. 


How oft have nature’s son’s in Reason’s hour 
Confest the influence of dramatic pow’r ! 
How oft, with approbations sweet reward, 
Inspir'd the actor and repaid the bard ! 
Hence sweet it is through each succeeding age, 
To add new lustre to the Thespian page ; 
Iience sweet it is to mark its’ ripening course, 
And rear the drama from its ruder source ; 
To own the efforts of maturer days, 
With truth to censure, and with truth to praise. 


Oh, weep not, Thespis, for thy Garrick dead, 
See, where he trod, a Kemble lives to tread: 
The lyre of Shakspeare is not left unstrung, 
Nor Kemble lost, while Britain boasts of Young. 
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Friends to the noble drama ! cease to weep, 
For ne’er again shall injur’d merit sleep ; 
Behold the just, the generous, bold design, 

To bid your pride with fresh refulgence shine ; 
To call forth humble merit into view, 

Betray the false and elevate the true; 

Always to praise desert, to censure shame, 
And point the path, the arduous path to.fame. 


Long may approving man your project bless. 
And crown your efforts with deserv’d success ; 
May every reader trace in every plan, 

The friend of merit and the friend of Man. 


Winchester College, N. L. ToRRE. 
March 5, 1813. 








On Mr. Wellesly Pole’s shutting up Wanstead Park. 


Long to get this place I tarried, 

My wife was long before she married ; 
Her tenants bear me much good will, 
They wish she had been longer still. 








On that great divider of the house Mr C -y 


Into all sorts of subjects both known aud unknown, 
Mr. C-——-y, goes what you call souse, 

And unluckily having no sense of of his own, 

He is always for taking the sense of the house. 


Old and New Drury. 


When Sheridan’s genius pervaded the dome, 

His partner Apollo was always at home, 

But since Whitbread has taken the stage into keeping, 
If Apollo’s a partner, it must be one sleeping. 
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On the circumstance of travellers never having been able to 
iscover, any truce oj the spot where the garden of Eden stood. 


When from th: bower where pleasures grew, 
The ange! Adam drove, 

His bev uteous partner quitted too, 
Content with him to rove. 


And since ail travellers have said, 
No trace they can explore. 

They're right! when lovely women fled, 
Twas Paradise no more. 


Pe 


On Reading the above Lines: 


From Edens bower, when. woman ran, 
Twas paradise no more : 

You're right, nor can the foot of man, 
Its once famed spot explore. 


But out of this each blessing flows, 
And all our joys arise, 

For woman, wheresoe’er shie goes, 
Creates a Paradise. 








On reading in the Morning Chronicle the Marriage of 
Reynolds Esq, to Miss Sarah Husband. 


The strangest metamorphosis his life, 

That thus a husband should become a wife, 

And be contented with a silent vote, 

Changing the breeches for the petticoat: 

Perchance the bridegroom while he holds the charms, 
Of this his female husband in his arms, 

Dreads a new change, and piously beseeches, 

That she may never reassume the breeches, 
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Occasioned by Walter Scott's invocation ‘to the Vision of Dox | 
Roderick, ending “ Strike the bold Harp, green Isle, the Hero § 
is thine own” By Charles Phillips. - 4 








Alas! Border minstrel the summons is vain, 
For unsung is the harp, and forgotten the strain, 
Which Erin once sung in her pride; 
And now robbed of the glories that brighten her reign. 
To the heart rending clank of the conquerors chain, 
All tuneless she wanders the desolate plain, 
With the blood of her patriots died. 


Tho a halo of glory shall circle her son, 
And victory envy the laurels he won, 
To her they are symbolds of shame, 
For never can dignity beam on his brow, 
Till first he has plighted the profligate vow, 
To live as a foe to her fame. 


Gone! gone! arethedays, when the western gale, 
Awoke every voice of the lake and the vale, 

With the harp, and the lute, and he lyre, 
When justice uplifted her adamant shield, 
And valour and freedom illumined the field, 

With a sword and and a plumage of fire. 


And now border minstrel, the bigot and. slave, 
Pollute the pure land of the free born brave, 

The land of the sigh and the smile, 
Then accursed be the Irishmans heart that could sing, 
And withered the hand that would waken the string, 
Till the angel of liberty wave her wild wing. 

Again cer the emerald isle. 








rv 


To Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 


When Brewers turn managers, \ hat effects follow ? 
Tis up with our porter, aud down with Apollo. 
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of Dor TO THE EDITOR OF THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 
he Hero : 








SIR, 


A favor of the muse I sent 
Last month for your supreme selection, 
’ But lo! 1 find it underwent, 
reign, | Examination and rejection. 


in, ; 
Good sir, a poet has a mind, 


That’s prone to feel repulsion keenly, 
And to his sou! ’tis most unkind. 
To judge his votive off:ings meanly. 


My hopes are damp’d, my muse is vext, 
The check you gave me’s breeding rancour, 
If check you must; pray give me next, 
A check upon your worships banker. 
. J. S. N. 





eee 





Expedition Exemplified, cr a Voyage to the Peninsula. 


Ashamed of loose inglorious case, 

Cries Tom I'!I tempt the dangerous seas, 
And on Valentias plain lay low,* 

With vengeful arm, the desperate foe ; 

At twelve, the wondering guests discover 
Their gallant chairman, half seas over. | 





————— 
IMPROMPTU. 


On Mr. Surgeon HOME, being called HUME, by the 
company the greater part of whom were Scotch. 





To English ears, for ever out of tune, 

The name of Home, the scotchmen christens Hume, 
To ask the cause of this we need not roam,‘ 

The scotch some think, say anything but home. 
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Reasons for thick ancles 


fierry, [ cannot think says Dick, 

W hat makes my ancles grow so thick! 
Yon do not recollect say’s Harry, 
How great a calf they have to carry. 








On a late return from abroad. 


With scarce a covering o’er his b—m, 
Tom ito foreign climes would roam, 
And in some years returned again, 
Pride, pomp, and fortune in his train, 
But so much altered with his lot, 

His early friends he quite forgot : 

Now whiere’s the wonder, since his pelf, 
Has made the fool forget himself. 








On seeing the Farce called the ‘STAGE CoAcu,” written by 
a Mr. B——. 


To B—’s Stage Coach, well arm’d with puns 
Give way, Shakspeare and Massinger! 

I only ask next time it runs 
To be an outside passenger. 








SMILES AND TEARS 


Some love to weep their prime away ; 
No eharm to me tn grief appears, 
And forty smiles could never pay 
A minute spent in tears ! 





ritten by 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 


—— 

THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 
1813. 
March 1, As You Like It; At Home. 


2, At Home; Midas; Love, Law, and Physic. 
+, At Home ; The Delusion* ; Love, Law, and Physie. 


* As this ephemeral production was only performed three nights, 
| criticism on the absurdity of the alterations adopted by the 
manager would be superfluous ; nor is it possible to conjecture 
or what reason acomedy, soreplete with ingenious contrivance 
nd entertaining dialogue, should have been curtailed into a 
arce, of which the dullness is only equalled by the perplexity. 
Je have before observed, that in the Students of Salamanca 
here was plot sufficient for five modern comedies ; and the dif- 
ficulties that arise in the expanded play, from the fertility of 
e author’s invention, were multiplied to a tenfold degree in 
he short and hasty sketch, with which the manager thought 
proper to fatigue and disgust the town. Mr. Jameson, indeed, 
ike all the other successful dramatists, who have brought 
put their productions at Covent Garden, has been deprived of 
his due share of profit and applause, by the caprice of the 
manager, who, for what reason it would be ditticult to conjec- 
ture, has lately determined never to suffer a new piece to be 
performed, many successive nights. Were the only object of 
Mr. Harris to gratify the town by perpetual variety, instead of. 
satiating the frequenters of the theatre by the too frequent re- 
petition of even a favourite dish, we should gladly acquiesce in 
he justice and liberality of his arrangements ; but we remember 
imour the Tartar, and the Secret Mine, and reluctantly refuse 
to their projector the ascription of any motives but such as are 
connected with the desire of gain. Whether the present varia- 
tion from the old established practice be a sourse of benefit to 
Mr. Harris we are ignorant ; but in the estimation of the public, 


who cannot be aware of its adoption, ‘the postponement of a 
VoL. 11. BB 
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March 5, Oratorio. 
6, At Home ; Delusion ; Love, Law, and Physic. 
8, As You Like It; At Home. 
9, At some; Midas; Love, Law, and Physic. 


 gnccessful piece to a week after its first representation, 
bears along with it the apparent evidence of failure; the | 
author loses his hold on the popular enthusiasm, and his | 
copy-right is scarcely worth the labour of revision, or the | 
expence of an advertisement. 4 

The sanie arrangement does not extend, however, to petite | 
pieces; and a farce with music, entitled, ‘‘ At Home,” has been 
repeated till the public are nearly as fatigued by the exhibitions of 
Matthews, as by the foolervies of the Lothario, whom he imitates, 
The structure of this trifle is light and elegant. Captain Dash 
(Liston) a character somewhat between an Old Bailey swindler, 
and a visitor of the St. James’s Club; though the author we 
believe intended him for something less vulgar or equivocal, 
has a design upon the fortune of Miss Emily Raymond (Miss 
Booth) whom he conceives to be captivated by his person and 
manners. ‘He invites her father, her aunt, and herself, toa 
route ; and engages a chaise and four, into which he _ intends 
to force or persuade her to elope during the bustle of the night, 
Neville, who is attached to Emily, and is beloved in return, calls 
upon Dash to demand the repayment of a thousand pounds, 
tnat he had formerly lent him ; Dash endeavours to obtain his | 
forbearance, by disclosing to him the plan of elopement with 
the young heiress, and invites him to his “* At Home.” The 
company assemble; and among the amusements of the evening, 
Mr. Romeo Rantall recites a monologue, and, after repeating 
various passages from the Fair Penitent, rehearses the dying 
scene, in the character of Lothario. After this, and other 
modes of entertainment, a waltz is proposed ; towards its cor- 
slusion, Dash endeavours to press Emily towards the passage: 
at this moment Ferret, a sheriff’s officer, who had been intro- 
duced by Neville for the purpose of arresting Dash, and detain- 
_ ing him till he had put his own scheme of elopement into exe- 
cution, taps him on the shoulder, and announces his business; 
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March 10, Oratorio. 
11, Lord of the Manor; At Home. 
12, Oratorio. 
13, As you Like It; At Home. 








and in the midst of the confusion occasioned by this event, 
Neville and Miss Emily fly in the vehicle provided by Dash, to 
the gaol of happiness and love, 

The plot has evidently been constructed for the purpose of 
introducing the “ At Home,” in which Mr. Romeo Rantall 
exhibits his dramatic and recitative powers to the assembled 
crowd. This is one of the most bold and undisguised attempts 
to revive on the national stage the malignant spirit of personal 
satire, that it has been our misfortune to witness, and we had 
hoped that the moral indignation of the audience, surmounting 
the temptations to laughter, so frequently afforded in the pro- 
gress of the scene, would have repressed at least the unneces- 
sary obtrusion of misplaced and mistaken mimicry. Mr. Coates 
is, no doubt, a very proper object of public ridicule ; but such 
characters should be left to the wholesome discipline of the 
caricaturist and the pamphleteer ; to introduce them on a regular 
stage is to raise them into consequence ; and if the dramatic imita- 
tions of living characters be once admitted, itis impossible to see 
at what limit it may stop. From burlesquing the manners ofan in- 
dividual, the imitator of Foote, may proceed to malic-ous in- 
nuendos respecting his principles and his character; the stage may 
become the instrument of personal malignity, the disturber of 
private peace, and the terror of exalted but eccentric virtue. 
Even in this comparatively harmless effusion of good-humoured 
satire, the danger of being drawn beyond the bounds of justice 
and discretion, is strikingly observable, and we put it to the 
author, as a matter ot conscience, whether, if he had been on 
terms of courtesy witha certain individual, who wishes te com- 
bine the man of fashion with the dramatist, Mr. Brooks wou!d 
have so exactly copied the dress and attitudes of the Honour- 
able Mr. Skimmjngdish. 

Mr. Romeo Rantall was the great attraction of the evening ; 
but the author has done little towards rendering the part effec- 

BB 2 
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March 15, At Home; Midas; Love, Law, and Physic. | 
16, Country Girl; At Home. 


tive, and the exertions of the imitator, though deserving of all 
the applause that should be paid to accurate observation and 
great natural talents, were far out done by the exquisite and 
inimitable absurdity of his original. Mr. Coates is sui generis 
in the regions of extravagance: he is equally above the reach 
of emulation and of mockery ; a non-descript in the catalogue 
of fools. We are half inclined, indeed, to sugpect that he is 
a harmless madman. Scarcely a month has elapsed since the 
burlesque thanks of a debating society were transmitted to Mr, 
Coates, for the very high gratification its members had received 
from his admirable personation of Lothario. The object of 
their ridicule attended, on an appointed day, to testify his 
gratitude for such a testimonial of their respect, and to assure 
them of his perseverance in the paths of dramatic excellence. 
The Chairman told him, “ that in former times a Garrick 
had filled, without a rival, the dramatic throne, and 
that till lately a Kemble had aspired to its possession. But, 
now that the nation lad witnessed the performances of a Coates, 
it had decided, with one acclaiming voice, that he alone was 
worthy of the Dramatic Empire.” Mr. Coates believed these 
compliments to be serious, and harangued the admiring con- 
pany for more than half an hour on the merits of his per- 
formances, and the extent of his benevolence. Of such a 
character something more might be made, than has been accom- 
plished, by the author of ‘‘ At Home,” whose only indications 
of character, or burlesque, are comprized in the occasional 
introduction of you know ! a favourite phrase of the original 
Lothario. An air to the chorus of Cock-a-doodle-doo, would, 
if decently written, have been irresistable, and would have 
atoned for the insipidity, even as a burlesque, of the monologue. 
From this production we shall submit the following verses to 
the consideration of our readers. . 


Ye fair, an Amateur before you view, 
Whose love of tragedising sprung from you, 
_Upon mv love-sick soul its very true; 
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March 17, Oratorio. 
18, Love for Love; Devil to Pay. 


19, Oratorio. 
20, Trip to Scarborough ; Bombastes Furioso; At Homey 








r of all 
on and 


ite and Your soft-blown sighs he trusts will now decree, 


generis That he an unique actor still may be, 

e reach Sighs that must waft his woe-enchanting name 

talocue High on the play-bills of theatric fame. 
0 (Strutting while the company applaud: ) 
But, ah! if cruelly you deem it meet, 

To tread his tragic buskins under feet, 

to Mr, He must submit (a-lack, a well a-day!) 

eceived ‘And throw his diamond dagger far away! 

ject of Ye dimpled dears! for smiles you'll not be woo’d 

a fy hi He’d rather win you to a melting mood. 

~— Call forth these things in lily white array, 

» assure (Unfolding a white handkerchief.) 
ellence. When pearls of pity from your eyes would stray. 
aarrick I keep a hobby prattling folks declare, 

a And ride him oddly just to make folks stare, 

: But A frisky hobby as you all well know, 

> When bitted up for gay Lo——tha—ri-——o ! 

Coates, And yet he lets with mighty little trouble, 

me was Undone Calista ride behind me double. 

d these (Advancing amidst plaudits and shaking hands with a person in the pit.) 
1g com To strut no brother coxcombd, I'll incline, 

To cut the combs of cocks high game like mine ; 

But let them proudly in their tragic pen ; 

Crow! strut! and peck! peck! strut! and crow again. 


at he is 
nce the 


lis per- 
such a 
accom- 


ications The only character, besides Romeo Rantall, who has any 
vasional claims to be distinguished above the common characters of 
original farce, is Drill, a Yorkshire servant. The only merriment, 
would, however, excited by this character, was entirely owing to the 
d_ have rustic pronunciation of Emery, who announces the Puddefats 
ologue. and the Trotabouts, in the true Yorkshire accent, and with 
erses to stentorian loudness. Neville, Mr. Raymond, Lady Danby, 
and Emily herself, are the usual dramatis pérsone of our monthly 
farce-writers. Miss Booth, in the character of Emily, has 
little to do, but in her prelusory shawl dance, which she is sup- 
posed to practice previous to her evening visit, she contributed, 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. 


March 1, Love for Love ; Harlequin and Humpo. 
2, Romeo and Juliet ; Irishman in London. 
4, Devil’s Bridge; Harlequin and Humpo. 
5, Oratorio. 

6, Devil’s Bridge ; Ways and Means. 
8, School for Scandal; Review. 
9, John Bull; Birth-Day 
20, Oratorio. 
11, Rival’s; Three and the Deuce. 
12, Oratorio. 
13, Robin Hood; Ways and Means. 
15, School for Scandal ; Harlequin and Humpo. 
16, Robin Hood; Irishman in London. 
17, Oratorio*. 


in no slight degree, to the favourable reception of the piece, bx 
her grace and agility. 

The:suceess of “ At Home,” however, depended neither o 
the dancing of Miss Booth, nor on the extravagancies of Rowe 
Rantall. The route itself was the great object of attraction ani 
curiosity. The ‘ Circles” were willing to view a dramatic pic. 
ture of themselves; and the middle and lower classes wer 
anxious to witness, in the only scene to which they had acces, 
the'manners and customs of fashionable society. Correct ani 
animated pictures of existing manners in the higher walks of 
life, are always gratifying to the taste of those who are able 
participate in the scene itself, and to the curiosity ef those who 
are compelled to trust to the fidelity of the Dramatist. Sir Batt 


Dudley. is perfectly acquainted with the circles that he 


pourtrays, and is quite at home in their scenic representation. 

* The Oratorio of the Creation, received additional attraction 
and effect from the readings of Miss Smith. Her selection wa 
from the seventh book of Paradise Lost: we never heard het 
to more advantage, nor can our praise be adequate to ber 
deserts; she was grand, impressive, and sublime; the manne! 
tu which she delivered,— 


“Open ye everlasting gates, they sung, | 
Open ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
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March 18, Devil’s Bridge; Children in the Wood. 


19, Oratorio. 
20, Gamester; Prize. 


The great Creator, from his work return'd 

Magnificent, his six day’s work,--A WORLD ;’— 
never could have been surpassed even by her great prototype, 
Mrs. Siddons. Of the male singers, in the Oratorio, we have 
but little to say favourable to thei: efforts. A Mr. Spray, 
from Dublin and a Mr. C. Smith, have been introduced for 
the first time this season. The former gentleman has a tole- 
rably pleasing voice, but, to the million, “It is a sweetness 
that sickens you; a song that wearies you, a charm that 
unnerves, a perfume that stifles you.” The latter gentleman 
we, at first, took for Mr. G. Smith, but the fitst note of his 
voice, we heard, convinced us of our error; we fear he will 
never rise above mediocrity. Mrs. Dickons was, as she gene- 
rally is, all that the fastidious critic could desire. 


KING’S THEATRE, 

It was our first intention to remark, at considerable length, 
on the mismanagement of Mrs. Dunne, and on the imperfection 
of the scenery, the deficiency of the cor ‘ps de ballette, and the 
irregularities that occur on every performance. But we have 
turned from the task in disgust and disappointment; nor shall 
we readily resume our criticism on this dirty and degraded 
temple of the Italian muses, till the property be consigned to 
the management of other hands, or till we shall be enabled to dis- 
tinguish the voices of the performers, without being distracted by 
perpetual ciamours of ‘ Tramezzani! Tramezzani!” and shouts 
of “ No Squallini!” “ Let Mr. Taylor come forward.” “No 
Tayloring Dunnes!” and “ Explanation!” “ Explanation !” 
Who that has long known this once attractive place of fashion- 
able relaxation can listen to such witticisms and vulgarities, in 
such a place, without being excited to indignation and 
astonishment! For the last month the Opera has been a 
nightly scene of noise and confusion, offensive to ev ery visitor 


of cultivated manners, without the attractive novelty of the 
O. P. war. 
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But what can be expected beneath the management of a 
individual who, without the power to superiutend the theatre iy 
person, hus neither the discrimination ‘to select an active and 
able substitute, nor the prudence to conciliate those who might 
render the various planus that have been adopted for his benefit, 
effectual? Eternal litigation, and perpetual quarrels are the 
favourite objects of Mr. Taylor's pursuits, and even when some 
small portion of civility would command the services, of useful 
friends, or obtain the forbearance of dangerous enemies: he is 





‘obliged to pay enormous sums for the reluctant services of 


those who would eome forward to gratify the public, under 
any other management, at one half of their present salaries ; and 
the efforts of his new partners, his composers, and his per. 
formers, are debarred and counteracted by the confusion, the 
bustle, the inconvenience of arrangement, and the petty 
observances of ceconomy, that accompany the presentation of 
a new, or the revival of a favourite opera. 

To these causes it is owing that an opera, entitled “ Bos 
DICEA,” possessing, in its construction and language, no incon- 
siderable merit; was wholly ineffective in scenic representation, 
and was, therefore, condemned that the theatre has been fre- 


quently shut up in consequence of the indisposition or cece: 


sion of principal performers, and that the discipline of the 
stage is so little preserved. The whole conduct of the 
scene is, in the highest degree, offensive to the audience. To 
the proprietors of boxes, who care but little for the business of 
the stage, and who are secured from unpleasing and vulgar in- 
terruption, the errors of Mr. Taylor’s management may not be 
a source of inconvenience or regret; but to that part of the 
spectators who are obliged to mingJe in the pit, and who still 


remember the former attractions of this place of elegant resort 


and recreation, the change is an equal object of provocation 
and inconvenience. It is almost impossible for a modest 
woman, under the present system of management, to appear at 
the opera, unless she has a box of her own; noise and co- 
fusion reign triumphant in the pit, and behind the scenes disti- 
ness and disorder, rule predominant. | 
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Mr. Taylor’s dispute with Angiolini, is still within the recol- 
lection of our readers, and we have now to record an alterra- 
tion that is not quite dissimilar, between bim and Signior 
Tramezzanni. The engagement of Signior Tramezzani limits 
his performance to serious operas, and on its being proposed 
that he should perform in comic operas also, he Claimed two 
hundred pounds in addition to his present salary. The pro- 
posal was refused, and Tramezzani declining, in consequence, 
to appear in the opera of Enrico IV. the theatre was shut up, 
because, as. the manager intimated to the public, it did not 
accord “with the dignity” of Tramezzani to appear. To this 
charge the latter replied by queting the precise words of his 
original contract, and the theatrical critic in the Times, after 
quoting the Italian, very ingeniously, attributes to it a meaning 
directly opposite to its real import. But our readers will best 
understand the subject, by perusing the final statement of 
Tramezzani himself. 








- 


'o the Editor. 


Sir, Tuesday, March 16. 
To appeal to the public, on any occasion, is exceedingly 


unpleasant; yet, in the present instance, I feel I have no other: 
alternative. 

In consequence of a partial disapprobation at the Opera- 
house, on Saturday last, evidently aimed at me (which wounded 
my feelings), I nevertheless continued to perform to the 


_best of my ability, to the end of the performance, when I 


was forced to address the audience; and, with a view that 


_what I then humbly submitted may not be misinterpreted, I 


take the liberty of repeating :-— 

“1 lament not being able to speak the English language, but 
hope there are persons here who understand the Italian, and 
who will explain what I say to this most respectable audience. 
Having had the honour of appeariug on this stage for near four 
years, during which time my humble talents have been ap- 
proved of by a generous public (even more than I deserved), I 
am seriously mortified to find this night strong marks of dis- 
approbation, not knowing that I have offended this most 

VoL. 11. Ce 
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respectable audience, or in any respect merited this treatment. | 
intreat, most ardently, to know the cause of such disapproba. | 
tion, that I may explain, should any misconduct or ina. 
vertency, on my part, caused you to signify your displeasure, | 
that I may not fall into a similar error; but to obtain you F 
valuable protection and goodness which I have always expe. § 
rienced, and nave hana unwearied in my professional exertion: | 
to merit the same.’ ; 

The only answer I obtained to my humble address, was un. 
bounded applause. 

The public being naturally uhacquainted with the nature of 5 


my engagement at the Opera, and with a view of removing any [7 


unfavourable impression that they may have imbibed from mis. [ 
representation or the machinatious insinuations of my enemies, [7 
I shall here take the liberty of laying before them a correct : 
extract from iy written engagement, wnder the hand of Mr. : 
Taylor, dated January 14, 1812, which runs thus :—“ Peri & 
recitare e centare in qualita di primo Tenor serio assoluto in 
tutte quelle Opere Serie ed Erioche.” These are the terms of 
my engagement, which I here translate into English ; (speaking 
of the Opera),—* For here to act and sing in the character of 
first tenor in all Serious and Heroic Operas.” Surely nothing 
can be more plain. — 

This being the engagement under which I acted the whole of 
the last season, and by which it evidently appears that I was 
only to perform as first tenor in all Serious and Heroic Operas, 
and not Comic. Mr. Taylor ought not now to fee! offended at my 
declining to become a comic performer ; and so convinced was 
Mr. Taylor last year of the truth and justice of this fact, that, 
he then wishing to bring forward the opera of Figaro, engaged 
Mr. Fisher to perform the part of Count Almaviva, in that 
opera, it being a part for a bass voice, and not a tenor, couse- 
quently not within my engagement; nor was it ever understood 
that I was to perform but as first tenor in Serious and Heroic 
Operas ; and as a proof that I never shrink from my duty, but, 
on the contrary, with a view to oblige, I performed near twenty 
nights in the Comic Opera of Enrico IV. notwithstanding it 
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is evident, by my contract, that I am not bound to do it. Yet,had 
Mr. Taylor treated me with common courtesy, I still might have 
continued that line of performance; he, however, best knows 
what his conduct towards me has been! I most positively deny 
the whole assertion of Mr. Taylor that it is my duty to sing in 
all Heroic Comic Operas. I admit it is my duty to sing as - 
first tenor in all Serious Heroic Operas, but deny that I have 
any thing to do with Heroic Comic Operas, or to sing bass in 
any; and which is fully verified by my engagement above re- 
ferred to. The Opera of Don Juan, which Mr. Taylor, in his 
statement sarcastically asserts is ‘‘ beneath my dignity ” to per- 
form in, I solemnly assure the public, that I never had any in- 
timation from Mr. Taylor to study this Opera, he being aware 
that the part of Don Juan, in the Opera of that name, is also 
composed for a bass voice, and not for a tenor; consequently 
subject to the same objection: but.the hint so thrown out by 
Mr. Taylor is evidenly done with a view to induce a generous 
public to censure and condemn my conduct. 

In reply to this assertion non-complianee to refer the matter 
to arbitration, had my artic'es admitted of a question on that 
point, I would, most cheerfully, have submitted ; but the same 
being perfectly clear, such an arrangement became necessary. 

Not doubting but this st»tement will prove satisfactory to the 
nobility, subscribers, and public iu general, I most humbly en- 
treat a continuance of their kind indulgence and protection, 
this being, in all probability, the last season I shall have the 
honour to appear before‘ them. 

. , I am, sir, 
' _ Yours, &e. 
D. TRAMEZZANI. 

30, Gerrard Street, Soho. 

On the enormous salaries of the principal singers at the 
Opera-house, we shall make no comment, but their magnitude 
is considerably enhanced by the arbitrary and offensive con- 
duct of the manager. When Catalani and her rivais subject 
themselves to the capricious insults of Mr. Taylor, they will be 
paid for it; and the public is ultintately condemned to feel the 
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rudeness and indiscretion of the manager. We do not blame 
him for making the best terms that he could, but for not 
abiding by the engagements that he actually forms, and nothing 
can be clearer than that, in this instance, Signior Tramezeani 
has a full claim to exemption from performing in comic operas, 

On the 13th instant an injunction was granted by the Lord 
Chancellor, on the application of Mr. Hart to prevent the de. 
feadant touching the receipts of the Opera-house, and convert. 
ing them to his own private purposes. A person of the name 
of Harrison had been appointed by the Chancellor to receive 
all monies on account of the theatre, and to make the necessary 
disbursements ; but Mr. Taylor had thought proper to set 
aside all such authority in defiance cf the court and the other 
proprietor, (Mr. Waters) who is a considerable mortgagee upon 
Mr. Taylor’s share. The injunction is directed to all servants 
that are or may hereafter be appointed by the defendant to 
take the nightly receipts of the house, and who, his Lordship 
stated, should be placed in the same situation with their master, 
now a prisoner in the King’s-bench, if any attempts were made 
to pay the monies of the theatre to any — than the person 
appointed by that Court. 

On the above grounds, as well as on account of the defer- 
dant’s imprisonment a motion was made for his removal from 
the, management of the theatre, and although in the latter, the 
case was far more striking to favour such removal, than a 
recent one in the same court, Morris v. Colman, wherein the 
defendant's management was entirely superseded on account of 
his embarrassments and confinement in prison: yet the same 
counsel who argued the case at such length on the part of Mr. 
Morris to remove Colman, upon less tangible grounds, denied on 
- this day the conduct and propriety of Mr. Taylor, as to his 

retaining the management of the King’s Theatre, although a 
_ present, and likely to remain a prisoner in the King’s Bench. 

’ Our readers will not suspect us of any undue partiality to 
Monsieur Valabregue, but we cannot resist the present oppor 
tunity of reprobating the gross and unmanly line of conduct 
which Mr. Taylor has lately: adopted towards that gentlemaa. 
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obligation of fight,” that the unfortunate manager was obliged 


considerable skill, and the company exhibits a variety of excel- 
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Madame Catalini being too much: indisposed to attend at the 
Opera-house, Monsieur Valabregue hastened to St. George’s 
Fields with the intention of apologizing to the manager on 

















so unfortunate an occasion. fle mci Mr. ‘Iyior not far 
from the obelisk, aud began to explain the object of his 
intended visit. Mr. Taylor, héwever, interrupted bi at the 
very onset of his speech by loudly addressing him in the most 
bruta! and opprobrious language ; assuming a pugilistic attitude 
and challenging him to ‘‘ fisticuffs!” What a mode of deciding 
disputes for the “manager of the first fcshicnable place of 
elegant resort” (see his advertisements) 11) the universe?’ What 
a challenge for the pink of Parisian chivalry; the “ galant 
homme of Roucn and Lyons, and the husband of a lady, whose 
vocal abilities obtain for her cara-sposa a gentlemanly income 
of seven thousand pounds a-year! In proportion as Mr. 
Taylor was outrageous, Monsieur Valabregue was dignified; 
the Frenchman challenged the Scotchman to fight with the 
small sword, protesting that he “ had not leant de art to fisti- 
cuff.” A mob was soon collected round the indignant com- 
batahts, to whom Monsieur Valabregue related his story, with 
so much effect of look, gesture, and language, assuring them, 
upon his honour, “ that Mr. Taylor had declined de proper 























































































































to make a precipitate retreat from the pelting of the pitiless 
multitude. H. 
ROYALTY THEATRE. 

The Wood Demon has been brought out at this theatre, 
with considerable effect ; and two new pieces from the pen of 
Mr. Eyre; they reflect much credit on the talents of that gen- ~ 
tleman. But there is, in geueral, a fatality attached to his 
exertions that we think he does not aliogether merit. He is, 
however, by no means a favourite of the modern critics, and 


“You had better have a bad epitaph, than their ill report while 
you live.” ‘ 






























































REGENCY THEATRE. 
The pieces at this theatre are adapted for representation with 
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lence that we have seldom witnessed in the minor theatres, 
Walter. Sott’s poem of Rokeby, has been dramatized with con- 
siderable effect ; the farce of Love, Law, and Latin, displays 
considerable talent and has been performed many successive 


nights. 
————————— 
ON SHUTTING UP THE THEATRES, 


On the present suspension of theatrical entertainments, we 
hope we may be allowed to say a few words, without being sus. 
pected of disaffection to royal personages, or of disrespect to 
exalted rank in general. When the performers were in fact, as 
they still are nominally, ‘‘ his majesty’s servants,” it was natural — 
that, as part of his establishment, they should put on the shew 
of mourning when any of their patrons family expired ; and this 
they could with more propriety order, as the discontinuance of 
their exertions did not imply any cessation of their salaries, 
Now, however, when, the closing of the theatre issues from a 
quarter. which contributes nothing to its support, and operates 
to the distress of numerous individuals, we think the power 
should be exercised as sparingly as possible. On an occasion 
like the present, which dees not originate in amy connection 
immediately affecting the succession, we think. it might be 
deemed a sufficient testimony of respect, to shut the theatre on 
the single night of the burial. Those whose feelings are too ' 
accutely hurt toallow their visiting public places, need nut 
grieve less because they are open to others; nor will the ur 
concerned lament more, because they are shut to all. The 
measure is not intended to offer the homage to the dead, but 
merely to evince respect for the survivors; and this object 
may as well be attained by the dedication of one night as of 
ten. We would m6t set up a scale for the measurement of 
lamentation, and if. others contend that such an evidence of 
loyalty is necessary, we can only say, that we are much more 
zealous subjects than christians, since our theatres mourn 
longer for the loss of a King’s Aunt, than for the death of 
our saviour ! 





Printed by R. Keeley, 
Grange Court, Carey Strect. 
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